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Survey of the World 


The New Party’s [he convention of the 
Convention new party led by Mr. 
Roosevelt began in 

Chicago on the 5th. Ex-Senator Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, was the chairman, 
and his address was the prominent fea- 
ture of the first day’s proceedings. The 
new party, he said, stood for broader lib- 
erty, fuller justice, social brotherhood 
against a savage individualism, equal 
rights and the rule of the people. He 
would have the tariff taken out of pol- 
itics by creating a permanent commis- 
sion, and would modernize the Anti- 
Trust law. He described at length what 
he regarded as an ideal tariff, and de- 
nounced the “brazen robberies” of the 
Payne-Aldrich revision. The recent dis- 
solution of certain Trusts had been inef- 
fective. Much of his address was in 
support of the propositions afterward 
adopted in the party’s platform. The 
convention was an earnest and enthusi- 
astic one, and women were prominent in 
it. On the second day the appearance 
of Mr. Roosevelt on the platform was 
greeted by cheers, songs, marches, etc., 
which consumed fifty-eight minutes. His 
address was a very long one, 21,000 
words, and would fill about twenty-eight 
of our pages. Obviously we can pre- 
sent here only a brief summary of it. 
The old parties, he said, were husks, 
boss-ridden and privilege-controlled. This 
new movement was one of truth, ‘sincer- 
ity and wisdom. The real and great 
questions were to be faced, not evaded. 
We were now in the midst of a great 
economic evolution, and we could go-for- 
ward only by breaking up the old party 
organizations and obliterating the old 
cleavage lines of dead issues. Both the 
old corrupt party machines were under 


the dominion of the plunder league of 
professional politicians, who were con- 
trolled by the great beneficiaries of privi- 
lege and reaction. Neither the Republi- 
can nor the Democratic platform con- 
tained the slightest promise of approach- 
ing the great problems of the day either 
with understanding or good faith. So 
the time was ripe for a genuine Progres- 
sive movement. The people must rule. 
There should be provision by national 
law for Presidential primaries. United 
States Senators should be elected by 
popular vote. The short ballot should 
be used; there should be stringent 
corrupt practices laws, and publicity for 
campaign contributions during cam- 
paigns. The entire Wall Street press 
was denouncing the direct primary, in 
the interest of the bosses and special 
privilege. He repeated his familiar 
argument in favor of a recall of court 
decisions in constitutional cases. He did 
not question the general honesty of the 
courts, but prohibitions which had been 
intended as safeguards for the citizen 
had become barriers against political and 
social justice. He spoke at length for 
measures in the interest of wage work- 
ers, the tool users who should be helped 
to become in part tool owners. Employ- 
ers should be required to file wage scales 
with the authorities, minimum wage 
commissions should be established, and 
minimum wage standards for the wages 
of women, with standards for compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents and diseases. 
Night labor of women and children 
should be prohibited, and there should 
be an eight-hour day in continuous in- 
dustries. Many other changes were ad- 
vocated, including old-age insurance. 
Woman suffrage was favored, and a 
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strengthening of the pure food law de- 
manded. The Country Life Commission 
should be revived, and everything possi- 
ble should be done’ to make farm life 
both profitable and attractive. The ten- 
dency toward tenant farming should be 
checked. He repeated his well known 
views about Trusts. “Our aim,” said 
he, “is to control business, not to stran- 
gle it.” The Sherman act should be re- 
tained, but must not be regarded as suf- 
ficient. As a sole remedy it had com- 
pletely broken down in actual practice. 
We should utilize those forms of indus- 
trial organization that are indispensable 
to the highest productivity and efficiency. 
A national industrial commission should 
be created with power to regulate and 
control all great industrial concerns en- 
gaged in interstate business. His plan 
for such a commission he described at 
length. The recent dissolution of the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts had 
been a farce. He believed in a protec- 
tive tariff, but one primarily in the inter- 
est of the wage worker and the con- 
sumer. There should be a permanent 


tariff commission, and revision should 
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be schedule by schedule. He made many 
recommendations for action to reduce 
the cost of living, including the elimina- 
tion of the middleman. Abolition of the 
protective tariff would not give substan- 
tial benefit to the consumer, but would 
be disastrous to wage workers, business 
men and farmers. Wrong taxation, ex- 
haustion of the soil, waste and extrava- 
gance were among the causes of high 
prices. The increased output of gold 
was partly responsible. There should be 
a searching inquiry by a non-partisan 
body of experts. There was no greater 
issue than conservation. Alaska should 
be developed, and the Government 
should construct, own and operate rail- 
roads there. The navy should steadily 
be built up, and the Panama Canal must 
be fortified. Concerning tolls, we must 
keep our word given in the treaty, which 
forbade discrimination. On the third 
day the convention nominated by accla- 
mation Mr. Roosevelt for President and 
Governor Hiram W. Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, for Vice-President. Mr, Roose- 
velt’s name was presented by- William A. 
Prendergast, of New York. Among 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN CHICAGO 


The candidate of the 


new Progressive party speaking from his automobile in front of the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago on Angust 5 





























JANE ADDAMS, 
Miss Jane Addams has received from Mr. 


cisely as men have, and on an absolute equality. 


OF HULL 
Roosevelt a telegram from which we quote 
“T wished to see you in person to thank you for seconding me. : 
new National Convention of a sew party women have thereby been shown to have their 
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HOUSE 
a few sentences: 
. In this great 
places to fill pre- 
Progressive party 


I do it now instead. 


My earnest hope is to see the 


movement in all its State and local divisions recognize this fact precisely as it has been recognized at the 


National Convention.. Our party stands 


like efficiency. 


those seconding this nomination were 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago; Judge Ben Lindsey and ex-Gov- 
ernor Garvin, of Rhode Island. John M. 
Parker, of New Orleans; James R. Gar- 
field, Gifford Pinchot, William Flinn and 
several others spoke for Governor John- 
son. In a brief speech of acceptance, 
Mr. Roosevelt said the honor was the 
greatest that ever had come to him. 
Governor Johnson asserted that he would 
rather go down to defeat with Theodore 
Roosevelt than go to victory with any 
other Presidential candidate. The dox- 
ology was sung, and then the convention 
adjourned. Senator Dixon is to be chair- 
man of the national committee, and 
George W. Perkins will be at the head 
of the campaign executive committee. It 
is reported that they expect Mr. Roose- 
velt will have at least 138 electoral 
votes. 


for social and industrial justice and we have 
women and men will make within the party fer the cause 


a right to expect that 


with the same high sincerity of purpose and with 


The new party’s platform 
asserts that both of the old 
parties have become tools 
of corrupt interests, and calls for a dis- 
solution of the unholy alliance between 
corrupt business and corrupt politics. 
The Progressive party, it says, stands 
for direct primaries, Presidential prefer- 
ence primaries, direct popular election of 
Senators and the short ballot, “with 
responsibility to the people secured by 
the initiative, referendum and recall.” It 
pledges itself to provide a more easy and 
expeditious method of amending the 
Constitution, to work for woman suf- 
frage, campaign fund publicity, strict 
limitation of campaign expenditures, the 
registration of lobbyists, publicity of 
committee hearings in Washington 
(those on foreign affairs excepted), and 
the exclusion of Federal officers from 
State or national political organizations 
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Its Platform 

















GOVERNOR WILSON AND 
The expression on the faces of those present at 
would indicate Democratic confidcnce of success. 
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THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE 
the official 
Governor Wilson stands in the center of the group bare- 


notification at Sea Girt, N. J., last week, 


headed and at the right also bareheaded stands Governor Marshall, the Democratic candiate for Vice-President 


and from delegates’ seats in nominating 
conventions. It would empower the peo- 
ple to vote upon court decisions relating 
to the constitutionality of laws passed 
under the police power of the State; 
would have injunctions in labor disputes 
prohibited when they would not apply if 
no labor dispute existed, and would give 
the right to trial by jury to a person 
cited for contempt in a labor dispute, 
except when the contempt has been com- 
mitted in the actual presence of the court 
or so near to it as to interfere with the 
administration of justice. There is a 
long list of pledges relating to labor. It 
includes the advocacy of minimum 
safety and health standards, prohibition 
of child labor, minimum wage standards 
for women, a living wage in all indus- 
trial occupations, prohibition of night 
work for women, abolition of the con- 
vict contract labor system, and publicity 
for wages and hours. The party stands 
for a revival of the Country Life Com- 
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mission, a full and immediate inquiry as 
to the high cost of living, a single and 
comprehensive national health service, 
strong national regulation of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate business by 
means of a Federal commission, addi- 
tions to strengthen the Sherman act, 
physical valuation of railroad property 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
abolition of the Commerce Court, im- 
provement of the national currency sys- 
tem (but not by the Aldrich plan), the 
leasing of coal and oil lands, and water 
powers now in the public domain, good 
roads, government railroads in Alaska, 
national development and improvement 
of the Mississippi River, exclusion of 
railroad-owned ships from the Panama 
Canal, exemption of American coastwise 
ships from Panama tolls, a protective 
tariff, downward revision of the tariff, 
a permanent tariff commission, repeal of 
the Canadian Reciprocity Act, a gradu- 
ated inheritance tax, arbitration for in- 
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ternational disputes, an international 
agreement for the limitation of naval 
armaments, two battleships a year until 
there shall be such an agreement, a par- 
cels post, a wise and just pension policy, 
extension of the merit system to include 
postmasters and collectors, and legisla- 
tion to defend the people against swind- 
lers who sell worthless stocks and bonds. 


Governor Woodrow 
Wilson was formally 
notified of his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency by the Demo- 
cratic party on August 7, and delivered 
a speech to the committee which called 
upon him at Sea Girt, N. J. After ex- 
pressing his “profound sense of respon- 
sibility,” Governor Wilson said, in part: 

“We stand in the presence of an awak- 
ened nation, impatient of-partisan make- 
believe. The nation has awakened to a sense 
of neglected ideals and neglected duties; 
to a consciousness that the rank and file 
of her people find life very hard to sus- 
tain, that her young men find opportunity 
embarrassed, and that her older men find 
business difficult to renew and maintain be- 
cause ‘of circumstances of privilege and 
private advantage which have interlaced 
their subtle threads thruout almost every 
part of the framework of our present law. 
She has awakened to the knowledge that 
she has lost certain cherished liberties and 
wasted priceless resources which she had 
solemnly undertaken to hold in trust for 
posterity and for all mankind; and to the 
conviction that she stands confronted with 
an occasion for constructive statesmanship 
such as has not arisen since the great days 
in which her government was set up.” 


Governor Wilson’s 
Campaign 


We comment editorially upon this speech 
and its subject matter; we add a few 
lines from the peroration : 


“Tt is not a partisan_fight we are entering 
upon. We are happily excused from per- 
sonal attacks upon opponents and from all 
general indictments against the men op- 
posed to us. Our thinking must be con- 
structive from start to finish. 

“A Presidential campaign may easily de- 
generate into a mere personal contest and 
so lose its real dignity and significance. 
There is no indispensable man. The Gov- 
ernment will not collapse and go to pieces 
if any one of the gentlemen who are seek- 
ing to be intrusted with its guidance should 
be left at home. But men are instruments. 
We are as important as the cause we repre- 
sent, and in order to be important must real- 
ly represent a cause. What is our cause? 
The people’s cause? That is easy to say, 
but what does it mean? The common as 
against any particular interest whatever? 
Yes, but that, too, needs translation into 
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acts and policies. We represent the de- 
sire to set up an unentangled Government, 
a Government that cannot be used for pri- 
vate purposes, either in the field of business 
or in the field of politics; a Government 
that will not tolerate the use of the or- 
ganization of a great party to serve the 
personal aims and.ambitions of any indi- 
vidual, and that will not permit legislation 
to be employed to further any private in- 
terest. It is a great conception, but I am 
free to serve it, as you also are. 

“To be free is not necessarily to be wise. 
But wisdom comes with counsel, with the 
frank and free conference of untrammeled 
men united in the common interest. Should 
[ be intrusted with the great office of Presi- 
dent, I would seek counsel wherever it 
could be had upon free terms. I know the 
temper of the great convention which nom- 
inated me; 1 know the temper of the coun- 
try that lay back of that convention and 
spoke thru it. I heed with deep thankful- 
ness the message you bring me from it. 
I feel that I am surrounded by men whose 
principles and ambitions are those of true 
servants of the people. I thank God, and 
take courage.” 


The conference report on the 
pending wool tariff bill was 
accepted by the Senate, 35 to 
28, on the 5th, and the bill was sent to 
the President. It was a duplicate of the 
bill which he vetoed last vear. The Tar- 
iff Board had then made no report on 
wool and woolen goods. This year’s bill 
he vetoed on the 9th, saving that his first 
veto had been justified by the board’s 
subsequent report, and that the rates 
in the present bill were too low. They 
would be unjust to the wool growers as 
well as to the manufacturers, and would 
throw thousands of employees out of 
work. He would be glad, however, to 
sign a bill making the considerable re- 
ductions which the board’s report would 
permit, and he urged Congress to pass 
such a bill. He has written a veto mes- 
sage for the iron and steel revision bill, 
which was sent to him some days ago. 
It is expected that he will veto the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial appropri- 
ation bill, because it abolishes the Com- 
merce Court and fixes a seven-year ten- 
ure of office for civil service employees 
in Washington. 


Congress 


The Senate, on 
the oth, by a 
vote of 47 to 15, 
passed the Pauama Canal Bill, with radi- 
cal amendments. [Exemption of Ameri- 


The Panama Canal Bill 
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can coastwise ships from the payment of 
tolls had been retained, by a vote of 44 
to 11, and the exemption had been ex- 
tended, 37 to 23, to American ships en- 
gaged in the foreign trade if the owners 
agree to place them at the disposal of 
the Government in time of war. Ships 
owned even in part by any corporation 
which violates the Anti-Trust law or the 
Interstate Commerce law were excluded 
from the canal, 35 to 28; railroad-owned 
ships were excluded, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was empowered 
to ask for a separation of ships from a 
competing railroad company (without 
reference to canal traffic) under certain 
conditions. By another important amend- 
ment American owners of foreign-built 
ships were authorized to procure Ameri- 
can registry for them, if they are en- 
gaged in the foreign trade. The large 
majorities may indicate that the Senate 
would not consent to arbitration. ~ It is 
said that Mr. Taft will sign the bill. It 
is sharply criticised by the London press. 


At the request of Presi- 
dent Diaz, 100 American 
marines were landed at 
Corinto, on the 3d. They went at once 
to Managua, the capital, Diaz having 
said that his Government was unable to 
protect American property. The rebels, 
under General Mena, ~- had captured 
American boats on Lake Managua, and 
had sought to wreck the railroad (owned 
by Americans) from Corinto to the cap- 
ital. A day or two later, Diaz asked for 
more marines, and the collier “Justin” 
was ordered to bring 350 from Panama. 
On the same ship the Washington Red 
Cross is sending $1,000 worth of medi- 
cines and food. There was a battle at 
Tipitapa, the result of which is not clear- 
ly reported. In another, at Rivas, the 
rebels were beaten. They wrecked a 
passenger train on the Corinto road and 
cut the telegraph wires, but the Govern- 
ment regained control of the line. Costa 
Rica and Salvador are striving to restore 
peace. A commission from the Central 
American Peace Court will .arrive at 
Managua this week, and will try to pro- 
cure an armistice. Mena is willing to 


Revolution in 
Nicaragua 


treat for peace, but his conditions are 
that Diaz shall resign, that General Cha- 
morro shall retire, and that Congress 
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shall elect a President from a list of five 
men to be named by himself. Owing to 
crop failures and drought, the people are 
in a deplorable condition. Many are 
starving. Business is paralyzed and the 
treasury is empty. Rejection of the loan 
treaty at Washington had a depress- 
ing effect——-The plague has been 
stamped out in Havana and no new cases 
have been reported in Porto Rico, for 
several days. Dr, Guiteras, Cuba’s 
Health Officer, resents the introduction, 
in the House at Washington, of a reso- 
lution for an investigation as to sanita- 
tion in Cuba; saying that Cuba's sanitary 
condition is much better than that of the 
United States; that the plague came to 
Havana from Porto Rico, which is terri- 
tory of the United States, and that the 
presence of plague in San Francisco has 
been concealed. 


Gen. Cincinnatus Le- 
conte, President of 
Hayti since August 
last, perished in a fire that destroyed the 
national palace on the 8th. -With him 
were killed at least 100 persons, and 
twice as many were injured. One of 
those who Jost their lives was his son, 
Minister of Public Works. Large quan- 
tities of powder were stored in a maga- 
zine attached to the palace. This pow- 
der exploded with tremendous force at 
3 o'clock in the morning, and the palace, 
a wooden structure, was speedily de- 
stroved by‘fire. There were several other 
explosions, when the munitions of war 
stored in cellars under the palace were 
reached. The President, whose body has 
been found, was burned to death in 
his bed. Haytian exiles in Jamaica were 
jubilant and were saying that Leconte’s 
death had been caused in their interest. 
but the explosion appears to have been 
an accidental one. The American Min- 
ister says that probably it was due to 
lack of ventilation in a magazine con- 
taining smokeless powder. Congress 
promptly elected, to succeed Leconte, 
Gen. Tancrede Auguste, a Senator who 
was formerly Minister of Public Works. 
The exiles and their leaders are return- 
ing, and he may have to defend his title. 
The death of Leconte occurred at a time 
when war with Santo Domingo seemed 
near at hand. There are 3,000 Haytian 


Hayti’s President 
Killed 
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troops on the border. Santo Domingo 
accuses Hayti of aiding her revolution- 
ists, and the old boundary dispute has 
not been settled. These revolutionists 
captured Dajabon last week, and 100 
were killed in the battle. Santo Domingo 
seeks a loan of $1,000,000 for war pur- 
poses. _Her revenue, collected by Amer- 
ican agents, is steadily increasing, but a 
large part of it is set aside to pay her 
foreign debt. 


There was little fighting 
in Mexico last week. 
Orozco was preparing to 
leave Juarez, and the Federal troops 
were 75 miles south of that city. Rafael 
Hernandez, Madero’s Minister of the 
Interior, was in El Paso on the 7th. He 
crossed the river and had a conference 
with Orozco, whose secretary, José Cor- 
dova, afterward said that an armistice of 
frfteen days had been arranged. Orozco 
denied, however, that any peace propo- 
sitions had been considered; he still in- 
sisted upon the resignation of Madero. 
An official bulletin issued at the capital 
said that the negotiations had failed; 
that Orozco had agreed to surrender if he 
should be allowed to live abroad without 
being molested, but had changed his 
mind, owing, probably, to Senator Fall’s 
speech at Washington and to objections 
raised by his associates. In the south, 
representatives of the Government are to 
meet Zapata this week, with an armistice 
in view, but Zapata also insists upon the 
resignation of Madero. In the north, at 
points east of El Paso, rebel raiders have 
crossed the boundary and looted Amer- 
ican ranches. A commission from 
Michoacan has reported to the Govern- 
ment that the authorities at Purnandieo, 
after that town had been sacked by reb- 
els, put to death 210 citizens, pretending 
that they were rebels. They began with 
all the prisoners in the jail, and then 
killed residents of the town, many of the 
victims being boys. The Government 
says the “slaughter” was “the most atro- 
cious in the history of the republic.” 
The Government’s awards to claimants 
for damages excite much comment. 
They were announced last week by the 
Mexican consul at El Paso. For each 
American killed on American soil in El 
Paso and Douglas during the battles of 


The Situation 
in Mexico 
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Juarez and Agua Prieta the award is 
only $2,000, but $10,000 is given for 
every Chinaman killed at Torreon and 
$20,000 for every German. 


Peru’s minister at 
Washington says that 
responsibility for the of- 
fenses in the Putumayo rubber district 
should be shared by the British rubber 
company, whose enormous profits did 
not benefit Peru. The witnesses who 
gave Sir Roger Casement information, 
he adds, were guilty, but were allowed 
to escape. They were Barbadian ne- 
groes and British subjects. The British 
Government, it has been announced by 
Premier Asquith, will have an investiga- 
tion made by: a select parliamentary com- 
mission, with especial reference to the 
British company. Peru’s special com- 
missioner appointed for the district has 
formed a police force. Before Sir 
Roger’s report was published, the Pope 
had received a report from Padre Genoc- 
chi, who had been sent to make an in- 
vestigation. On account of this report 
he made urgent representations to the 
Governments concerned, the British 
Government included, and in an ency- 
clical letter he has instructed the arch- 
bishops and bishops in South America 
to prevent, if possible, the brutal en- 
slavement of natives. Missionaries are 
directed to establish new stations. Four 
English Franciscans were appointed last 
week to go to Putumayo. The Protest- 
ant missionary societies in London de- 
cided to establish Protestant missions 
there at points where they would not 
conflict with others. The district is 
claimed by Colombia and Ecuador, as 
well as by Peru. Colombia’s consul 
general at New York says in a letter to 
a newspaper that “the outrages have 
been encouraged by the Peruvian au- 
thorities,’ who have “supported the 
predatory operations” of the rubber 
company “in order to obtain forceful 
possession of territory which does not be- 
long, and never has belonged, to Peru.” 
All of it, he says, belongs to Colombia, 
and Peru’s “greed” has caused invasion 
and has not been restrained by consid- 
erations of human life. Peru’s consul 
general has directed the attention of his 
Government to these remarks. 


Peru’s Rubber 
District 
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The Suffrage and The most severe sen- 
Terrorism tences yet pronounced 
in the cases of any 
militant suffragists were given on Au- 
gust 7 to Miss Gladys Evans and Mrs. 
Mary Leigh at Dublin. Each is sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude, the 
former having been found guilty of arson 
(she set fire to the Theater Royal, Dub- 
lin, when Mr. Asquith was about to 
speak there in July), and the latter 
guilty of having thrown a hatchet at Mr. 
Asquith and John Redmond, the Nation- 
alist leader, wounding the latter. An ac- 
complice is sentenced to serve seven 
months. The secretary of the Woman’s 
Social and Political Union, at London, 
says: “It is too monstrous to be credi- 
ble. I cannot say what effect the sen- 
tences will have on militanev.” The At- 
torney General for Ireland in opening 
the case against Miss Evans said: “We 
could not feel safe in our homes or places 
of entertainment if we allowed sympathy 
to interfere with the course of justice.” 
Judge Maddén, in pronouncing sentence, 
emphasized the horror of fires in thea- 
ters, and said he could not consider the 
motive of the prisoners, but only the 
safety of society. Miss Inez Milholland, 
a suffrage leader of New York, holds the 
British, Government responsible for the 
attempted crimes, a Mr. Hobhouse, a 
member of the Government, being 
quoted as having said last February that 
there was no demand by women for the 
vote.. When men wanted the ballot, Mr. 
Hobhouse is said to have declared, they 
burned Nottingham Castle. The resigna- 
tion of Mr, Hobhouse has been demand- 
ed in the House of Commons. A suf- 
fraget entered the Glasgow Art Gallery 
on August 9 and used a hatchet on one 
of the paintings hung there. 


The Italian forces 

Turks and Italians occupied on August 6 
the town of Zuara 

Tripoli, and the surrounding oases. The 
Turks and Arabs retired after a stub- 
born resistance to the desert. Zuara 
was practically their last foothold of any 
importance on the Tripolitan coast. 
Fighting between small bands of guer- 
rillas and the Turkish troops is reported 





from the Montenegrin frontier. The 
Turkish Minister at Cettinje has re- 
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signed. Massacres by the 


Turks 
are reported, as well as Montenegrin 


successes. Russia is said to be backing 
Montenegro.——An_ earthquake shook 
Constantinople on the night of August 
8. The excited populztion rushed into 
the streets, breaking the military regula- 
tions. Several hundred persons were 
killed and thousands are homeless as a 
result of the shocks, which shook not 
the capital alone, but the towns and vil- 
lages along the Marmora. The politi- 
cal situation is complicated, and the 
Committee of Union and Progress may, 
it is said, attempt to restore Abdul 
Hamid in order to regain control. 


The French armored 
cruiser “Condé,” with 
M. Poincaré, the Prime 
Minister, on board, reached Cronstadt 
on August 9, and was boarded by the 
Russian Minister of Marine and the full 
admiralty staff, as also by the French 
Ambassador to Russia and his staff. M. 
Poincaré spent Sunday and Monday at 
the Peterhof Palace as the Czar’s guest. 
The abdication of Mulai Hafid, Sul- 
tan of Morocco, is virtually an accom- 
plished fact, and he is expected to leave 
Rabat for France. An explosion in a 
coal mine in the village of Gerthe, near 
Bochum, Germany, on August 8, result- 
ed in the death of 105 miners. The Em- 
peror proceeded to the scene and con- 
tributed to the relief of the families of 
the victims. The Spanish Govern- 
ment is facilitating the embarkation of 
Portuguese Rovalist refugees for Braz’. 
The Spanish Government is itself per- 
turbed over Republican activity in Bar- 
celona and Valencia. <A general strike 
has been threatened. The volcano of 
Stromboli, north of Sicily, has become 
active, the eruption being accompanied 
by tremendous explosions. This is the 
first activity since 1907. A force of 
Persian military police, under the com- 
mand of two Swedish officers, was re- 
pulsed on August 7 while endeavoring to 
dislodge the ex-Shah, Mohammed Ali 
Mirza, from his strong position in the 
mountains south of Shiraz. The Gov- 
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ernment forces lost twenty-one killed 
and wounded, including one of the com- 
manding officers, besides a mountain gun 
and a considerable number of rifles. 





























Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of California 


There was some talk, before the convention, about naming a Southern Democrat in the 
second place on the Progressive party’s ticket, but Governor Johnson, of California, was nom- 
inated by acclamation. By some he has been called “the Roosevelt of the Pacific coast.” He 
was born in Sacramento on September 2, 1866, the son of Grove L, Johnson, who had been 
a member of Congress and was one of the ablest lawyers in the State. Hiram, while a stu- 
dent at the University of California, was pitcher of the baseball team and editor of the college 
paper. In his junior year he eloped, was married and began to study law. At the age of 
twenty-one he was admitted to the bar. While practising in Sacramento he opposed the local 
political machine. Later, in San Francisco, he took up the prosecution of Reuf and other 
grafters after Francis J. Heney had been shot. By a reform league he was induced to be- 
come a candidate for Governor. After a memorable canvass he won at the primaries and 
was elected. As Governor he procured the adoption of twenty-three Constitutional amend- 
ments by the Legislature, and nearly all of these were approved by the people at the polls. 
His picture is shown above, but we add the description published in La Follette’s: “Square- 


shouldered, short-necked, deep-chested and slightly rotund, very much like a boxer ready for 
the bout.” 
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Panama Traffic and Tolls 


BY EMORY R. JOHNSON 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER CN PANAMA TRAFFIC AND TOLLs, 


ished. The waters of the Chagres 

are now being impounded, and 
the formation of Gatun Lake has com- 
menced. By the end of the rainy season, 
next December, the surface of the lake 
will be 50 feet above sea level, and be- 
fore the end of the following rainy 
season, it will have risen to its full hight 
of 85 feet above the ocean. Excavation 
will continue in Culebra cut during most 
of the year 1913, and construction work 
will be carried on at the locks and else- 
where ; but, not later than January, 1914, 
the canal will be ready for the passage 
of merchant shipping. Indeed, the ex- 
perimental operation of the canal—the 
passage of the commission’s floating 
equipment thru the locks—will start in 
the closing months of 1913. During 
1914 the operating force will be trained, 
the complicated machinery of the locks 
and other works will be tested and tuned 
up; and then, on the ist of January, 
1915, the canal will be formally opened. 
On that day a fleet of men-of-war, rep- 
resenting the navies of the world, will 
pass in imposing procession from Cris- 


4 | i Panama Canal is five-sixths fin- 


tobal to Balboa, followed by another: 


equally large fleet, composed of assem- 
bled passenger and freight vessels flying 
the flags of all maritime nations. Thus 
will stately ceremony mark the final 
achievement of the hope of centuries. 

The Panama Canal has been construct- 
ed to increase the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican Navy and to serve the commerce of 
the United States and foreign countries. 
Will the use made of the canal justify 
the expenditure of $375,000,000? Has 
its construction been worth while? 

The naval advantages derived from 
the Panama Canal will be of such value 
that many men regard the waterway 
primarily as a military asset, as a work 
that must have been and would have 
been executed regardless of its commer- 
cial usefulness. This is an exaggerated 
view of the military as compared with 
the commercial value of the canal, the 
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chief purpose of which, as I conceive it, 
is to shorten the routes of ocean com- 
merce. However, our naval power will 
be very definitely strengthened. The 
mobility of our fleets will be so in- 
creased, and thus their ability to defend 
our now widely separated seaboards will 
be so much greater, that military experts 
are wont to say that the canal will double 
the efficiency of the navy. This may be 
an overstatement of the facts, but is 
probably approximately correct. 

As Admiral Mahan has pointed out, 
our strong fortifications at the Atlantic 
and Pacific termini of the canal will en- 
hance its value to our navy. The Canal 
Zone thus becomes a strong naval base 
from which our fleets may go forth to 
strike a blow, and to which they may r-- 
turn, confident of being protected while 
coal and other supplies are being secured 
and while the vessels of the fleet are be- 
ing given necessary repairs. Of course, 
one does not need to be a military expert 
to appreciate the importance to the 
United States of having both strong for- 
tifications and a secure. well-equipped 
naval base at the sole gateway between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The military and naval importance of 
the Panama Canal to the United States 
and the inevitable fortification of the 
waterway were clearly recognized by 
Great Britain in 1901, when the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty was negotiated. The 
treaty is silent upon the question of for- 
tifications and merely states that the 
United States “shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the 
canal as may be necessary to protect it 
against lawlessness and disorder.” The 
officials representing the British Govern- 
ment in the negotiations clearly recog- 
nized the military rights of the United 
States at Panama, and the understand- 
ing of Great Britain was stated in an un- 
published memorandum signed by Lord 
Lansdowne at the time the treaty was 
being negotiated. This explains why 
Great Britain did not mention the Hay- 
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Pauncefote Treaty last year when the 
United States began the.erection of the 
forts at the Isthmus. 

The Panama Canal will be used by a 
large volume of commerce. There will 
be at least 10,500,000 net tons of ship- 
ping passing thru the canal, annually, 
during the early years of its operation. 
By the end of the first decade—by 1925 
—the traffic will doubtless have increased 
60 per cent. and will have reached 17,- 
000,000 net register tons. The Suez Ca- 
nal’s net tonnage is now 17,000,000, and 
it has risen about 70 per cent. during the 
last ten years. The foreign commerce of 
the twenty-two leading nations of the 
world grew about 60 per cent. in value 
during the ten years preceding I9I11; 
while the trade of the United States with 
non-European countries rose nearly 73 
per cent. The traffic between the Atlan- 
tic-Gulf seaboard of the United States 
and Pacific countries, which is the com- 
merce that will derive largest benefit 
from the Panama Canal, increased 78 per 
cent. during the decade preceding 19I!T. 

The prediction here made as to the 
traffic of the Panama Canal in 1915 and 
in 1925 assumes merely the continuance 
of the 60 per cent. rate of increase that 
has prevailed in the available canal ton- 
nage during the past ten years; and, 
thus, takes no account of the stimulating 
effect which the new route will have 
upon the commerce it serves. The esti- 
mate is probably more conservative than 
future events will prove to have been 
warranted. It has been thought best to 
err by understatement rather than ex- 
aggeration of the facts; but it is certain 
that the commerce of Europe and of the 
Atlantic-Gulf seaboard of the -United 
States with western South America and 
with the west coast of the United States 
will be given a great impetus by the ca- 
nal. A relatively large expansion of the 
trade of the eastern part of the United 
States with Australasia and with the Far 
East may be expected. For the com- 
merce of Europe with Australia and with 
the Pacific coast of Asia, the Panama 
Canal must invade a traffic field which 
distance makes tributary either to the 
Suez Canal or to the route around the 
Cape of Good Hope; and it is not prob- 
able that much of Europe’s trade with 
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the countries on the west side of the Pa- 
cific will choose the American route. 

The lower cost of coal via Panama 
than by way of Suez will also favor the 
use of the Panama Canal by the com- 
merce of the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States with Asia east of Singa- 
pore. A freight steamer of about 3,000 
tons net register and with a cargo ca- 
pacity of about 8,500 tons paid $20,- 
868.75 for coal on a voyage, made in 
1911, via the Suez Canal from New York 
to Manila and return. By way of a Pan- 
ama Canal the fuel cost would have been 
$18,222.50, or $2,646.25 less by the 
American route. It is expected that 
coal will be sold by the United States at 
Cristoba! and Balboa tor reasonable 
prices to the merchant shipping of all 
flags. This policy will be wise for both 
commercia! and naval reasons. The 
ability of the Panama Canal to compete 
with the Suez and other routes may be 
increased by keeping the cost of coal low ° 
at the American isthmus. Indeed, fully 
as much can be accomplished in the de- 
velopment of traffic by keeping the coa! 
costs at a minimum, as by making the 
tolls low. The Government will, in any 
event, need to provide coal and coaling 
facilities for the navy at the Isthmus. By 
enlarging its stock of coal and by in- 
creasing its facilities so as to supply 
merchant vessels, the United States may 
both increase the traffic and revenues of 
the canal and lessen the expense of sup- 
plying coal to its warships. 

The time has come to prepare for run- 
ning the canal. The necessity is urgent 
for prompt and wise legislation authoriz- 
ing the President to organize an oper- 
ating force, and to fix the tolls. There 
are now on the Isthmus about 5,000 
skilled American employees, from among 
whom should be selected the 2,500 «nen 
that will be required to operate the locks, 
to run the power plant, and to man the 
maintenance equipment, the shops and 
other auxiliary works. Before the end 
of this year many of these trained men 
will be seeking employment in the United 
States unless they are assured of perma- 
nent positions on the Isthmus. Congress 
realizes the need of action and it is ex- 
pected that appropriate canal legislation 
tion will be enacted before adjournment. 
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PANAMA CANAL TODAY 
This illustration is reproduced from the latest photograph of the Miraflores lock, in construction. 


The chamber 


cranes shown were formerly used at the Pedro Miguel locks. 


The general policy that may wisely be 
followed in levying tolls for the use of 
the Panama Canal was concisely stated 
by President Taft in the message he sent 
to Congress December 21. He said that: 

“So far as we can, consistent with the 
development of the world’s trade thru 
the canal, and the benefit which it was 
intended to secure to the East and West 
ce agtwise trade, we ought to labor to se- 
cure from the canal tolls a_ sufficient 
amount ultimately to meet the debt 
which we have assumed and to pay the 
interest.” 

The annual expenses incurred in oper- 
ating and maintaining the canal will be 
$3,500,000; for the sanitation and gov- 
ernment of the zone, another $500,000 
will be required-; and 3 per cent. interest 
on $375,000,000 will amount to $11,250,- 
ooo. Beginning with 1914, an annuity of 
$250,000 must be paid Panama, in ac- 
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cordance with the terms of the treaty of 
concession. Thus, to be commercially 
self-supporting, the canal will need to 
have a yearly revenue of $11,500,000. 
An annual revenue of $19,250,000 would 
enable the United States to operate and 
maintain the canal, govern the Canal 
Zone, pay the Panama annuity, pay in- 
terest on the canal investment and set 
aside an amortization fund of I per cent. 
per annum. That, to quote the Presi- 
dent, would be “a sufficient amount ulti- 
mately to meet the debt which we have 
assumed and to pay the interest.” 

In fixing the rate or rates of tolls to 
be levied at Panama, the fundamental 
question to be decided is whether a sys- 
tem of charges can be devised that will, 
within a reasonable time, yield an annual 
revenue of about $19,250,000, and will 
do so without seriously limiting the abil- 
ity of the canal to compete for traffic 
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against the routes by way of the Straits 
of Magellan, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Suez Canal. The use of the canal 
by commerce must, of course, be given 
first consideration; the traffic of the ca- 
nal and the benefits it may confer upon 
American industries must not be unduly 
restricted for the purpose of securing 
revenue from tolls. 

Fortunately, the evidence, both as to 
the volume of traffic and as to the ability 
of the Panama Canal to compete with 
alternative routes, indicates clearly that 
an annual revenue, starting with $10,- 
000,000 and rising within two decades to 
$20,000,000, can be secured from tolls 
that will neither burden nor unwisely re- 
strict commerce. The tolls that will pro- 
duce this result will not be high. They 
need not exceed 5 or 6 per cent. of the 
average freight charge paid by shippers 
upon the traffic using the canal. Car- 
riers and merchants are agreed that a 
Panama toll equivalent to 60 cents per 
ton of cargo in the ship, cargo upon 
which the freight rates will average $10 
a ton, will he a moderate charge. 

From the standpoint of national pol- 
icy, it is highly important that sound 
business. principles should be adhered to 
in the management of the Panama Canal. 
The $375,000,000 invested in the water- 
way has been, or will be, secured in large 
part by borrowing funds. The interest 
and principal of this debt can be paid 
only by increasing general taxes or by 
levying adequate canal tolls. The funds 
required for inland navigation, irriga- 
tion, reclamation and other public works, 
for the promotion of the public health, 
for keeping our army and navy abreast 
of requirements, will unavoidably place 
an increasing burden upon Federal rev- 
enues. In my judgment, the present and 
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prospective receipts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment do not justify the construction 
of the Panama Canal at the expense of 
the general budget, and its mainte- 
nance on a non-revenue basis. Business 
prudence requires that the canal shall be 
commercially self-supporting. 

It is often asserted that the Panama 
Canal will be such a valuable military 
and naval asset that the United States 
may properly write off the capital cost 
as a military charge, and keep the tolls 
low enough to yield only operating and 
maintenance expenses. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the mainte- 
nance of the fortifications at the Isthmus, 
manned by 6,000 men, the upkeep of the 
naval station, and the support of some 
1,200 marines in a permanent camp 
within the Canal Zone will require an 
annual outlay little, if any, less than the 
sum required to run the canal and pay 
the interest on the investment. 

The government of the zone, the op- 
eration of the canal, and the fixing of 
the tolls are administrative tasks to be 
entrusted to the President. The deter- 
mination of what the rate and basis of 
tolls shall be is peculiarly an executive 
problem; for the charges must be fixed 
with reference to the volume of traffic, 
and they must be so levied as to yield 
the desired revenue with the minimum 
interference with commerce. [or these 
reasons the bills now pending in Con- 
gress wisely authorize the President to 
fix the tolls within limits established by 
law, to formulate the rules for determin- 
ing the tonnage of ships, and to make 
such changes, from time to time, in the 
rate and basis of charges as may be jus- 
tified by the increase in traffic and in the 
amount of revenue obtained. 

WasuineTon, D. C. 








The Black Plague 


BY LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


today enforcing strict precautions 

against the spread of bubonic 
plague into this country. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Rupert Blue, of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, recently 
telegraphed orders to the officers at Port- 
land (Me.), Boston, Providence, New 
York, Perth Amboy, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, New 
Orleans, Pensacola and Galveston. They 
were directed in view of the plague out- 
break at California, Havana and. Porto 
Rico, to confer with the city health offi- 
cers and urge the collection, examination 
and destruction of rats, mice, squirrels 
and fleas, especially on the water front. 
Flea-infected squirrels and rats are the 
most common means of spreading the 
plague. Passed Assistant Surgeon R. H. 
Von Ezdorf was ordered from Mobile to 
assist in the outgoing quarantine at 
Havana. 

Dr. Guiteras, the Marine Hospital rep- 
resentative at Havana, telegraphed to- 
day that there was a heavy mortality of 
rats on Mercadores street, close to the 
source of the plague case. 

Orders were sent to Havana to com- 
mence thoro fumigation of all vessels 
bound for the United States. Immedi- 
ately after the discharge of cargoes all 
rats will be destroyed and the vessels 
prohibited from going to or lying at the 
docks or wharves there. The freight 
wil! be inspected and certified on bills of 
health. No crews are to be shipped in 
Havana and no shore liberty will be 
allowed crews there. All passengers at 
Havana will have to be certified indi- 
vidually prior to their departure for this 
country, showing that they have not re- 
sided in the infected districts for seven 
days. Otherwise they will be detained 
seven days in Trisconia, the old deten- 
tion camp near Havana. Key West and 
New Orleans will carefully inspect pas- 
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sengers and crew as to their temperature 
and fumigate vessels against rats until 
the officials are notified that the precau- 
tionary measures are being carried ou: 
in Havana. At Key West vessels from 
Havana must lie in stream or take meas- 
ures to prevent rats from getting ashore. 
The New Orleans authorities will inspect 
the unloading and refumigate if neces- 
sary. 

In submitting to Congress a special 
report on bubonic plague conditions on 
the Pacific Coast, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has appealed for an additional 
appropriation of $500,000 to be used in 
a crusade against the disease. The Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service 
is expending its funds at the rate of 
$14,000 a month. Provided there are no 
new outbreaks, it is estimated that it will 
take four or five years to complete the 
task of eradicating the disease. No new 
cases have been found in Californian 
cities for some time, but the disease has 
been prevalent among the underground 
squirrels in the country and human cases 
have occurred in the rural districts each 
year. The eradication of the disease 
from these country districts is the prob- 
lem at present confronting the Service. 
Money will also be needed to prevent 
vellow fever, which now exists in several 
South American ports, from making its 
appearance in the Southern States. 

The bubonic plague is an infectious 
disease caused by a minute organism 
called Bacillus pestis. This disease has 
killed at least two billion beings in the 
past two thousand years, but not until 
the nineteenth century was the organism 
discovered. Two noted pathologists, 
Kitasato and Yersin, made the discovery 
simultaneously and independently. The 
antitoxin and the vaccine have both been 
used largely and with good results, but 
the bubonic still remains a dreadful 
plague. It is a yearly epidemic in the 
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Far East. Authorities agree that it is 
the most deadly malady known, the mor- 
tality being usually around 50 per cent. 
In some rare cases it is almost 100 per 
cent. 

The bubonic plague derives its name 
from huge boils or buboes which appear 
upon the neck and groin and under the 
arms of the patient. The period of 
irioculation is from three to seven days, 
after which for a day or two chills, 
fever, headaches and nausea occur. After 
this the buboes appear, and the patient 
becomes very ill. If he can walk at all 
he staggers. His temperature rises to 


BACILLUS OF THE BUBONIC PLAGUE 


Cover glass preparation, agar culture, forty-eight 
hours’ growth at 37° C. 


104 degrees or more, and his pulse beats 
rapidly. He can scarcely speak, as his 
tongue becomes dry and yellow. After 
an elapse of two or three days his tem- 
perature falls slightly, but only for a 
short time. It 
rises again, as 
at first, and re- 
mains in this 
condition for a 
week or so. 
During this 
time death 
often puts an 
end to his suf- 
ferings. If he 
escapes his 
temperature 
gradually falls. 
But even un- 
der the most 
favorable con- 
ditions the re- 
sults are severe, often leaving the heart 
weak, causing the patient to die sud- 
denly; or the lungs are affected and 


low; g, antenna of same 


ONE OF THE FLEAS THAT CARRY THE PLAGUE 
Pulex serraticeps: a, egg; b, larva in cocoon; c, pupa; d, adult; 
e, mouth-parts of same from side; f/, labium of same from be- 
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pneumonia sets in; or again, the boils or 
buboes change into running sores. So 
it will be seen that this disease is most 


BACILLUS OF THE BUBONIC PLAGUE 
Cover glass preparation, from liver of rat 


painful and dangerous, making the mor- 
tality high and the regaining of health 
slow and uncertain. 

Investigations have proved that the 
bubonic plague is transmitted to human 
beings by rats; when it breaks out 
among them they die by the hundred 
thousands. A _ rat-flea, a species of 
Pulex, carries the germ upon its feet 
or in its jaws and plants them upon man. 
Bubonic plague may enter the body thru 
dust taken into the lungs or thru food 
which has been infected by fleas. Drugs 
are absolutely useless in the treatment of 
bubonic plague. When once a case de- 
velops, in fact, little can be done to halt 
or modify its course. But preventive 
measures are often remarkably effective. 
They may be 
divided into 
two classes: 
those which 
contem plate 
the isolation of 
patients and 
the destruction 
of rats and 
insects, and 
those which 
involve the 
employment of 
the serum and 
vaccine. 

A rigid quar- 
antine is neces- 
sary to keep 
patients from infecting other persons. 
All rats and other small animals must be 
killed, and efforts must be made to de- 
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stroy all roaches, fleas, flies and bedbugs. 
The bodies of the dead must be burned, 
all sickrooms must be disinfected with 
formaldehyde, and chloride of lime must 
be lavishlv used in all drains. The burial 
of any man dead of the plague is a crime 
against the human race. The body is 
alive with the organisms, and these will 
remain alive for an almost incredible 
period. 
reach the surface of the ground and be- 
gin extensive journeyings, in the bodies 
of rats or upon the legs of insects. The 
result will be inevitably a fresh outbreak 
of the malady. Indeed, bubonic is such a 
virulent disease that in the past the mili- 
tary power has often had to come to the 
aid of those fighting it. Very often mar- 
tial laws alone. can insure the proper 
destruction of corpses and the proper 
isolation of patients. 

Yersin’s antibubonic serum is made 
by inoculating healthy horses with viru- 
lent plague bacilli. The blood of the 
horse begins at once to combat these 
bacilli, by producing substances which 
paralyze them and neutralize their tox- 
ins or poisons. By and by this blood is 
so full of these substances that plague 
bacilli cannot live in it. Then some of it 
is drawn from the horses’ veins and in- 
jected into the veins of human patients. 
It retains its power of combating bacilli 
and so confers immunity to the plague. 
Unluckily, this immunity is not perma- 
nent. Experiment tends to prove, in 
fact, that it lasts no longer than two 
weeks. Therefore a man exposed to 
bubonic infection should be immunized 
anew every fortnight. 

Haffkine’s prophylactic plague fluid 
consists of a dead culture of dead bacilli. 
These bacilli, of course, are inert them- 
selves, but their toxins, or poisons, are 
unaffected by the means employed to kill 
them. When a dose of the fluid is in- 
jected into a man’s veins, these toxins 
stimulate his blood to produce antitoxins, 
and the blood, after having produced 
antitoxins enough to overcome the tox- 
ins, keeps on. The resulting surplus of 
antitoxins serves to make harmless any 
bacilli that may wander in subsequently, 
and thus the man is rendered immune to 
the bubonic. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
how long this immunity lasts. In many 
cases it undoubtedly lasts a good while, 
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perhaps several months. In __conse- 
quence, Haffkine’s fluid is extensively 
used in the tropics to immunize white 
men who are exposed to plague infection. 
Lord Curzon, when he was Viceroy of 
India, submitted to inoculation, and thus 
set an example which bore good fruit, 
It is probable that if all the inhabitants 
of India, for instance, were thus immu- 
nized, the bubonic would soon die out. 
But the ignorant natives, like ignorant 
people everywhere else, are opposed to 
inoculation, and it is difficult to make 
them submit to it. In addition, the fluid 
is rather expensive, and it would take 
100,000 doctors to inoculate all the peo- 
ple of India within a reasonable time. 
Besides that, there are very serious prac- 
tical difficulties. For oné thing, during 
a few days following inoculation, the 
Haffkine fluid makes the person inocu- 
lated more instead of less susceptible to 
infections. For another thing, if it is 
employed after a person has become in- 
fected, but before the symptoms of the 
disease have developed, it is apt to pro- 
duce a serious, perhaps fatal attack. 
Only with proper precautions is its use 
advisable. 

Despite the popular idea, bubonic 
plague is not a malady peculiar to the 
tropics. During the Middle Ages it 
frequently ravaged Europe, and in re- 
cent years it has appeared in New York 
City, Bremen, Hamburg, Glasgow, San 
Francisco and other seaports of the tem- 
perate zone. It is most common in trop- 
ical countries because the people live 
with least regard for hygienic safety. 

Rufus Ephesus, a physician who lived 
long before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, was the first skilled observer to 
describe the. bubonic plague. A _ frag- 
ment of his work on the subject, still 
preserved, says that the malady in his 
time was epidemic in Libya, Egypt and 
Syria. It raged in Africa for centuries, 
but so far as is known it did not reach 
Europe until the sixth century of our 
era. When it once got a foothold it 
spread rapidly and soon it began to have 
victims in all the cities of the continent. 


. In the year 543 it killed 10,000 persons 


in Constantinople, and in 590 it raged in 
Rome. In the fourteenth century, under 
the name of the Black Plague, it devas- 
tated the whole of Europe. There is 
some doubt as to whether all of the epi- 
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demics ascribed to the mysterious Black 
Death were really due to bubonic, but it 
is plain that most of them were. In 1664 
came the great plague of London, when 
70,000 persons out of a population of 
less than half a million died. According 
to some authorities, the disease was in- 
troduced by way of Holland. 

In modern times there have been many 
great epidemics. In 1803 Constantinople 
lost 150,000 of her people, and ten years 
later there was another outbreak, with a 
mortality of 110,000. The next year the 
bubonic appeared in the Balkans, and 
the ensuing epidemic continued for no 
less than twenty-five years. Meanwhile 
the infection spread to Greece and Italy. 
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[In 1877 a few cases were observed in 
Astrakhan, Russia. Within a few weeks 
there were thousands of cases and whole 
provinces were well nigh depopulated. 
This epidemic is thought to have been 
caused by fleas and other insects -intro- 
duced from Persia. The number of 
deaths is not known, but it is thought 
that it reached 2,000,000, In China 
the bubonic has been prevalent for at 
least one thousand years. In the four- 
teenth century there was a terrible epi- 
demic and millions died. It spread to 
all the islands of the China seas, and 
when -the Japanese annexed Formosa 
they found many cases there. 
3ALTIMORE, MD. 


Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Carmi A. Thompson 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


ARMI A. THOMPSON, who has 
just been appointed secretary to 
the President, is the fourth to 

occupy this position under President 
Taft. This is most unusual, but condi- 
tions have arisen rendering the changes 
advisable, and the President has shown 
a growing appreciation of the qualities 
requisite to the important office in the 
succeeding appointments. The position 
of secretary to the President is very dif- 
ferent from what it used to be, and very 
different from an ordinary secretaryship. 
It is no longer a station at the Presi- 
dent’s elbow, with pad and pencil for 
dictation, and readiness for errand-boy 
service. It is a position of responsibil- 
ity and brain-work hardly second in de- 
mands to that of the President himself. 
Lamar, Cortelyou, Loeb lifted the posi- 
tion higher and higher till it is a fact, to- 
day, that the ability of the secretary, and 
his direct and indirect influence, makes a 
vast difference in the success of the 
President's administration. 

In Carmi Thompson, President Taft 
for the first time has selected a man with 
political and administrative experience 
as his confidential adviser. Carpenter he 
brouglit with him from the War Depart- 


ment. Norton and Hilles he took from 
the Treasury, where they had gone from 
private life, with no earlier political 
training. Carmi Thompson came from 
the Interior Department, where for two 
years he has been Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior; but before that he came 
from Ohio, where he had been Secretary 
of State, and before that Speaker of the 
Ohio House of Representatives. He was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1903 and has ever since been an active 
force in the political arena. He enters 
the President's official family with a wide 
and successful experience in the difficult 
game which now, if ever, needs a cool, 
wise head—and apparently the President 
has found it in Mr. Thompson. 

The new secretary was born in Wayne 
County, W. Va., September 4, 1870. 
He is not a large man, but perfectly built 
for endurance, activity and accomplish- 
ment. His cordial, democratic affability, 
his quiet, imperturbable self-control, his 
pleasant, smooth-shaven face, with quick, 
keen, laughing eyes, go a long way to- 
ward winning for him immediate good- 
will, and help him amazingly in carrying 
out the characteristic tendencies of a 
strong mouth and firm jaw. Thus far 


he has won his way with celerity and 
made good to the satisfaction of all who 
He is only upon 


have put faith in him. 
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CARMI A. THOMPSON 
Secretary to the President 


the threshold of his new and most diffi- 
cult task, but all who wish well for the 
present Administration agree that the 
President has made a good selection. 
His experience has not been wholly in 
politics, for he began life as boy helper 
in the brick yards and coal mines of Vir- 
ginia, where the Thompsons have been in 
force ever since the days of George IT], 
when three Thompson brothers came 
over from Ireland, landed in Baltimore, 
and fought so well in the Colonial army 
that at the close of the war Captain 
Thompson, great-great-grandfather of 
Carmi Thompson, was given a large 
grant of land in Virginia, which is now 
known as Wayne County, West Vir- 
ginia. Fighting has run in the blood of 
the Thompsons. Ancestors of the Presi- 
dent’s secretary were in the war of 1812, 
in the-Indian wars, on both sides in the 
Civil War, and Carmi Thompson himself 
won the rank of colonel in the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, and was captain, in active 
service, in the war with Spain. He 
worked his way thru school and college 
and is rather proud of the fact that he 
entered the State University at Columbus 
with $36 and graduated with $38 as his 
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entire possession. He graduated from 
the university in 1892 and from the law 
school in 1895, practicing law till 1903, 
when he was sent to the Legislature and 
the School of Politics. 

This is a good record and the chances 
are strong that the new secretary will 
live up to it. 


Eugene Tyler Chamberlain 


COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 


The awful shock of the Titanic dis- 
aster served to draw the attention of the 
public closer to the work of those officials 
who are devoting every energy to secur- 
ing the safety of the sea. We are more 
intent for the moment at least in watch- 
ing them and more interested in their 
work, but the better we examine it the 
more we shall appreciate that it did not 
require the wreck of the Titanic to in- 
spire them—that strong and earnest 
forces have long been pressing forward 
laws, and rules, and urging legislation 
for the preservation of life and property 
on the water. 

Foremost among these agents is Eu- 
gene Tyler Chamberlain, who has been 
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Commissioner of Navigation ever since 
his appointment by President Cleveland 
in 1893. He has played an important 
part in all legislation pertaining to navi- 
gation and has held many incidental of- 
fices along the same line, so that in insti- 
gation as well as execution we are in- 
debted to Mr. Chamberlain. He was 
secretary of the American delegates to 
the International Marine Conference of 
1889 and was more than instrumental in 
bringing into operation the rules which 
have been so effectual on the oceans and 
the Great Lakes in preventing collisions. 
He was behind the law of 1898 for the 
improvement of the condition of seamen 
on American ships, and prohibiting the 
departure of unseaworthy American 
ships. He was one of the prime movers 
in pressing the importance of wireless 
telegraphy on merchantmen. He is one 
of the four honorary associates of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, a member of the Maritime 
Law Association. He is known the 
world over thru his compilation of navi- 
gation laws and thru frequent articles on 
maritime subjects. He is a strong and 
ardent advocate of measures for increas- 
ing American shipping in foreign trade, 
thru “free ships,” as an academic meas- 
ure, and subsidies as a practical proposi- 
tion, believing that they are two inde- 
pendent methods of dealing with two 
phases of the subject—both already em- 
ployed by the other great nations of the 
world; while he has as vigorously op- 
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posed the discriminating duty policy, be- 
lieving that it would involve our country 
in trade wars without any ultimate bene- 
fit to American shipping. He was large- 
lv responsible for checking that move- 
ment under President McKinley. He 
contributes a most interesting article to 
THE INDEPENDENT on what Congress 
has done and what more ought to be 
done for safety in ocean travel. 

Commissioner Chamberlain is a clean, 
clear-headed, energetic, big-hearted man 
—a typical American gentleman; quick 
and concise in speech and action, imme- 
diately convincing one that he means 
what he says and says what he means, 
and demanding instinctive confidence. 
No better man could be found for the 
position which he occupies. He was 
born in Albany, in 1856, a son of Gen. 
Franklin Chamberlain, and was gradu- 
ated with honors from Harvard College 
in 1878. After teaching school for two 
years he drifted from business into jour- 
nalism, first as legislative correspondent 
for the Associated Press, then as politi- 
cal correspondent for New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington papers, 
then as associate editor of the Albany 
Journal and editor of the Albany Argus. 
It was a good school for the work which 
lay before him and in which, as Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, for nearly nineteen 
years he has made a record demanding 
the admiration and gratitude of all who 
are interested in maritime progress for 
America and Americans. 


Safety in Ocean Navigation 


BY EUGENE TYLER CHAMBERLAIN 


COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 


ONGRESS met on December 4, 

( : 1911, and within ten days both 
branches began work on legisla- 

tion relating to the safety of ocean navi- 
gation. Weeks before the steamship 
“Titanic” left her Belfast builder's 
hands, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations thru its chairman, Senator 
Cullom, of Illinois, reported two useful 
international maritime conventions, and 
the Senate Commitee on Commerce and 


the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries under the direction 
of their respective chairmen, Senator 
Nelson, of Minnesota, and Representa- 
tive Alexander, of Missouri, had held 
numerous sessions day and night. By 
painstaking investigation they were well 
advanced toward rational solutions of 
serious problems involving the safety of 
life at sea, to the existence of which the 
rest of the country suddenly awoke on 
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April 16. Had there been no shock to 
the civilized world, the volume and scope 
of the legislation of the current session 
of Congress relating to safety of life at 
sea would constitute a record which the 
people of any country could regard with 
satisfaction. In this country, where 
maritime affairs usually occupy but a 
small share of public attention, the work 
of this Congress has been exceptional. 

The people of the United States stand 
in a peculiar relation to the sea. We 
supply more passengers and cargo than 
any other nation and have fewer ships. 
For example, the transatlantic liners car- 
ried out of or into the port of New York 
alone last year 1,376,000 ocean passen- 
gers, the great majority of whom were 
American citizens or intend to become 
such, yet only 41,600 of these were car- 
ried in American ships. Practically all 
of our laws relating to safety at sea, to 
be effective, must hold good on foreign 
ships on the high seas beyond our juris- 
diction. While the power of Congress 
to fix the terms upon which our ports 
may be used is not limited except by 
treaty, the extent to which that power 
should be exercised always calls for de- 
liberate judgment and a knowledge of 
conditions fixed by the laws of the na- 
tions under whose flags respectively such 
ships sail. To a less extent, of course, 
this is also true of other maritime na- 
tions with larger shares in the ocean car- 
rying trade. International agreement 
and the recognition of the laws of other 
maritime nations, as effective in promot- 
ing safety as one’s own laws, are funda- 
mental principles in the statutory regula- 
tion of all foreign commerce, not except- 
ing our own. Unusual progress in 
accord with those principles has been 
made this session. 

1. On January 18, 1912, the Senate 
ratified the Brussels International Con- 
vention unifying certain rules regarding 
salvage and assistance at sea. The in- 
ternational rule of law has been changed, 
for instance, so that salvors of human 
life shall hereafter be entitled to a fair 
share of the remuneration awarded to 
the salvors of a vessel and cargo on oc- 
casions when both life and property are 
imperiled. Without reciting other pro- 
visions of the convention, its eleventh 
article is especially pertinent, 
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“Every master is bound, so far as he can 
do so without serious danger to his vessel, 
her crew and passengers, to render assistance 
to everybody, even tho an enemy, found at 
sea in danger of being lost.” 

Lord Mersey’s conclusion, anticipated 
by the report of Senator Wiiliam Alden 
Smith, that those on board the S. S. 
“Californian” saw the “Titanic’s” dis- 
tress signals at a distance of eight miles 
and without serious risk could have 
saved the lives of many or all derives 
force from the article quoted and the 
British law to give it effect. The bill of 
Senator Burton, of Ohio, to give effect 
to the treaty and to subject to fine and 
imprisonment a criminally negligent 
master was reported on March 12 and 
is the law of the United States. 

2. In September another International 
Conference on Maritime Law will be 
held at Brussels to consider the subject. 
assigned more than a year ago, of 
the laws of nations fixing the liability of 
shipowners. The importance of the 
subject to hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who cross the Atlantic under 
foreign flags every year needs only to 
be suggested. To provide for suitable 
American representation at this confer- 
ence, where will be assembled trained 
legal minds of Europe, the Senate on 
April 12, 1912, voted $5,000 at the re- 
quest of Secretary Nagel, and doubtless 
the House of Representatives will con- 
cur. If progress were measured only 
by notoriety, these international Brussels 
conferences to unify maritime law, which 
have met for some years, could be dis- 
missed in silence. Their initiative is in 
the quiet deliberations of national asso- 
ciations in maritime countries, composed 
of eminent judges and lawyers. When 
these associations have reached conclu- 
sions, the referendum is to an interna- 
tional conference and ultimately to the 
treaty-making authorities of the govern- 
ments which participate. The result is 
progress so grounded in knowledge and 
justice that it endures and becomes the 
foundation for another advance. 

3. Only seventeen years have passed 
since Marconi transmitted electrical mes- 
sages without wires over a distance of 
two miles, yet radiocommunication al- 
ready ranks first in the range of its use- 
fulness among appliances for safety to 
life at sea. In November, 1906, an in- 
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ternational conference at Berlin, at which 
delegates from-the United States took a 
leading part, formulated an international 
agreement for the regulation of radio- 
telegraphy. Its purposes were to pre- 
vent the establishment of a threatened 
world-wide monopoly in the use of this 
instrumentality and to regulate its opera- 
tions so as best to serve the security of 
life and property on the ocean. The 
Senate on April 3, 1912, ratified this con- 
vention. Long before the treaty was 
ratified the Senate and House committees 
already named began the patient prepa- 
ration of measures to give effect to the 
treaty, if ratified, and on February 15, 
Senator Bourne, of Oregon, reported the 
bill to regulate radiocommunication, 
which passed the Senate and doubtless 
will pass the House before adjournment. 
His measure anticipated the situation, in 
so far as radiotelegraphy was involved, 
which developed when the “Titanic” 
- went down and the painful days which 
followed. One tribute to its soundness 
is the adoption of its essential features 
by the International Radiotelegraphic 
Conference which met at London in 
June—fer American representation at 
which, by the way, Congress without dis- 
sent provided in the diplomatic appro- 
priation bill sent to conference April 
16. 

4. Altho this country was slow to rat- 
ify the International Radiotelegraphic 
Convention, it was the first among na- 
tions to prescribe by statute wireless ap- 
paratus and operators on Ocean passen- 
ger steamships. The act of June 24, 
1910, which went into effect on July 1, 
IQII, required every ocean passenger 
steamer carrying fifty or more persons 
on a sea route of over 200 miles to be 
equipped with radio apparatus efficient 
for at least 100 miles in charge of a 
skilled operator. Soon after that act took 
effect it was naturally observed that on 
many steamers, from midnight to six 
o’clock in the morning, the operator was 
asleep. In November this situation was 
brought to the country’s notice by the 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, on board the steam- 
ship “Prinz Joachim” on a West Indian 
reef for several of the early morning 
hours out of communication with ships 
equipped with wireless. On December 
14, 1911, Senator Hitchcock, of Ne- 
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braska, introduced a bill to require after 
July I, 1912, a constant wireless watch 
upon ocean passenger steamers carrying 
10O persons or more. ‘This bill, ampli- 
fied to require the constant watch on 
ocean steamers carrying fifty or more 
persons, whether passengers or crew, 
and auxiliary apparatus for use if the 
ship’s dynamos are disabled, is a law. 
Its principles also were adopted at the 
London’ Radiotelegraphic Conference 
and doubtless within a year will become 
the common rule of the sea. 

The “Titanic” sank in the early hours 
of Monday, April 15, 1912, and her fate 
became known to the country late that 
night and on the following morning. The 
work of Congress, begun, well under 
way, or completed before that date, has 
been outlined. The disaster, of course, 
was followed by the introduction of a 
flood of bills—fifty-four—at least some 
of which indicated a zeal for humanity 
outstripping the knowledge needed really 
to safeguard life. 

On April 18, Representative Alexan- 
der introduced a joint resolution, which 
is now law, providing for an interna- 
tional conference, 


“the purpose of said conference being to con- 
sider uniform laws and regulations for the 
greater security of life and property on mer- 
chant vessels at sea, including, if practicable, 
regulations to establish standards of efficiency 
of the officers and crews of merchant vessels 
and the manning of such vessels; regulations 
for the construction and inspection of hulls, 
boilers and machinery; regulations for equip- 
ment of ocean steamers with radio apparatus, 
searchlights, submarine bells, life-boats and 
other life-saving and fire-extinguishing ap- 
pliances; regulations concerning lights, sound 
signals, steering and sailing rules; regulations 
for an international system of reporting and 
disseminating information relating to aids and 
perils to navigation: the establishment of 
lane routes to be followed by trans-Atlantic 
steamers; and such other,matters relating to 
the security of life and property at sea as 
may be proposed.” 


Assent to this proposition is world- 
wide—indeed, it was the first formal ex- 
pression of the intelligent sentiment of 
both sides of the Atlantic that from such 
a conference more substantial benefits 
would ensue than from the action of any 
one parliamentary body. The problem 
before the international conference, as 
indicated in both the Alexander resolu- 
tion and the recommendations on July 
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30 of Lord Mersey’s commission, fall 
into four classes relating to: (A) Rules 
of navigation; (B) equipment of ships; 
(C) structure of ships; (D) efficiency 
of crews. 

(A) Navigation —Lord Mersey finds, 
as did Senator Smith, that the “Titan- 
ic’s” speed was excessive. The conclu- 
sion was inevitable, for in 1903, in the 
case of the collision between the steam- 
ship ““Kincora” and the steamship “Oce- 
anic,” reduced to 61%4 knots speed, Lord 
Chancellor Halsbury had observed: 

“Tlere is the ‘Oceanic,’ the largest ship on 
the ocean, and the fact appears that she was 
going at a pace which she could have made 
more moderate if she had liked. If she had 
moderated it no collision probably would 
have taken place. She was going at a speed 
which rendered it impossible to stop within 
the limit of observation. ... I entirely 
agree that the power of stopping is a test to 
be considered, and is one of the circumstances 
which any tribunal ought to take into con- 
sideration when determining the question 
whether a ship is traveling at a moderate 
speed or not.” 

_ The international rules to prevent col- 
lisions prescribe moderate speed “in a 
fog, mist, falling snow or heavy rain 
rain storms.” There is no prescription 
for moderate speed or change of course 
in clear weather in the region of ice, the 
need of which has been demonstrated. 
The lack of such a rule sustains the Brit- 
ish finding that in maintaining speed in 
the face of ice warnings the “Titanic” 
was navigated “in accordance with the 
long existing custom due to competition 
and to the desire of the public for quick 
passage rather than to the lack of judg- 
ment by navigators.” 

Risk always will attend in spring and 
early summer northern transatlantic 
‘routes so long as fog and ice imperil nav- 
igation, and so long as passengers de- 
mand cool and “record voyages” and 
there is economy in the shorter routes, 
steamship lines will doubtless use them. 
Twenty-three years ago the Washington 
International Marine Conference, recit- 
ing the difficulties in the way of estab- 
lishing compulsory transatlantic steam- 
ship lanes, decided that “even in the near 
future vessels may be employed of such 
power and speed that all such considera- 
tions may have to give way to the para- 
mount consideration of safety.” Radio- 


telegraphy now provides communication 
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between the coast and the transatlantic 
liner thruout her voyage and instant gen- 
eral notice of any peril. It is now feasi- 
ble for the principal hydrographic offices 
from day to day to determine the lanes 
of safe navigation and to notify at least 
the principal ships in transit of changes 
in such lanes. An international statu- 
tory obligation to heed such warnings 
and follow routes so determined would 
be welcomed by the masters of steam- 
ships. It is improbable that commercial 
and maritime organizations would object 
to such compulsory ocean lanes, tho oc- 
casionally discrimination between sea- 
ports might result. The problems of 
navigation brought forward by the dis- 
aster are international, and in directing 
attention to them Congress has already 
exhausted its powers for the present. 

(B) Equipment of Ships.—The legis- 
lation of the present session will provide 
a constant wireless watch on ocean 
steamers, a complete chain of American 
wireless coast stations constantly alert 
from Maine to the Canal Zone and from 
the Zone to Alaska, with branches, so to 
speak, to Porto Rico, Guantanamo, 
Hawaii, Tutuila, and the Philippines; 
and a general use of this instrumental- 
ity, regulated in the public interest. Fur- 
thermore, other nations have already 
committed themselves to the principles 
of our legislation, and it remains only to 
determine details at the coming confer- 
ence, 

Perhaps the recent prominence of 
searchlights is partly due to the report 
that, while Prince of Wales and sailor on 
a British man-of-war, King George V 
witnessed the “picking up” of an iceberg 
dead ahead by the ship’s searchlight. 
The majority of experienced transatlan- 
tic captains oppose searchlights, partly 
from dread of the dangers involved in 
their indiscriminate use, and partly be- 
cause they cannot be used in the fog or 
haze which often hangs over ice-strewn 
seas. At the bow they were given up 
long ago, and even when on the bridge 
the eye of the officer, fixed on the daz- 
zling ray ahead, does not readily adjust 
itself to surrounding darkness and dis- 
cover the objects it may enshroud. Care- 
ful navigators extinguish every light 
forward which might affect the watch 
officer’s vision. Searchlights are, of 
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course, required thru the Suez Canal, but 
masters who have experimented with 
their use afterward in the Red Sea do 
not recommend them. Their blinding ef- 
fect, when thrown upon the bridge or 
pilot house of another vessel, is so dan- 
gerous that the American regulations 
put on trial for his license an officer who 
thus intentionally misdirects the rays. 
Of course, they serve to pick up buoys 
or discover the whereabouts of a man 
overboard at night, and on warships are 
part of the defense against torpedo boat 
attack. Whether searchlights should be 
recommended for the North Atlantic is a 
question for scientific research, involving 
optics, chromatics, light and shade ef- 
fects, and possibly a modification of Dar- 
win’s theory of protective coloration. 
Mr. Albert H. Thayer’s studies on the 
subject doubtless are known to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, and the results of investiga- 
tion here and abroad will be available at 
the international conference. Congress 
during a Presidential year could not be 
expected to investigate it, and, of course, 
would not legislate on international lines 
without investigation, 

In 1871 Congress enacted that every 
steamer navigating the ocean or our 
lakes, bays or sounds shall be provided 
with such numbers of lifeboats, . rafts, 
etc., “as will best secure the safety of all 
persons on board such vessel in case of 
disaster,” and bestowed upon the Board 
of Supervising Inspectors of Steamboats 
the power to determine the kind of such 
boats and rafts. Later legislation ap- 
plied this law to foreign ships, and a still 
later act provides that foreign laws “ap- 
proximating those of the United States” 
in this and other respects shall be recog- 
nized. Our laws contain few such com- 
prehensive delegations of power, but the 
lifeboat problem is treated in substan- 
tially the same manner in other coun- 
tries. It presents some difficulties in ad- 
ministration, here and elsewhere, which 
additional legislation could not remove. 
Such legislation could direct the discre- 
tion now vested in administrative offi- 
cers, but could not add to safety to life, 
if that discretion is prudently exercised. 
No charge against the manner of its ex- 
ercise in this country has been estab- 
lished. On the ocean lifeboats for all 
will presumably be an administrative 
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rule, here and abroad, before the inter- 
national conference assembles. 

(C) Structure-—Writing in May, Sir 
William H. White, the world’s most em- 
inent ship builder, said: “When natural 
excitement has disappeared and calmer 
consideration is possible, it will be seen 
that boat equipment, important as it is, 
must be treated as subordinate to effi- 
cient water-tight subdivision.” The sole 
matter for regret is that Congress has 
not provided for a commission of the 
best experts to report on hull construc- 
tion, bulkheads, transverse and longitu- 
dinal, double skins to the water line, wa- 
ter-tight decks, water-tight doors and 
means of closing them. Senator Nelson’s 
brief bill on that subject may yet be 
passed. An investigation of these sub- 
jects, ordered in England in May, is in 
progress. A simliar examination in Ger- 
many after the loss of the’ steamship 
“Elbe” in 1895, covering many months, 
resulted in the rules concerning bulk- 
heads, etc., of the Seeberufsgenossen- 
schaft, generally regarded as the best on 
the subject, tho their modification will 
now be probable. 

The international conference undoubt- 
edly will lead gradualiy to improved 
bulkhead and hull construction. New 
structural rules cannot, except in slight 
particulars, be applied to existing ships 
or those nearing completion. When for- 
mulated they must endure for many 
years, because changes cannot be made 
at random. To preserve fair competition 
they must be international in application 
and they must recognize the necessities 
of commerce. The formulation of such 
rules and their adoption by nations wil! 
not be brought about in one year or two, 
but the result when attained will testify 
that the lesson has been learned of the 
“Titanic” disaster. 

(D) Efficiency of Crews.—In his re- 
port of January 2, 1912, the Hon. 
Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, recommended that “the 
law governing the personnel of crews 
should be strengthened so as to afforu 
better guaranty, more especially as to the 
fitness of men so employed.” The re- 
ports of Senator Smith’s committee and 
Lord Mersey’s commission disclose only 
one instance of plain dereliction of duty 
among the 976 men and twenty-three 
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women comprising the crew of the steam- 
ship “Titanic.” At the same time both 
reports disclose the lack of fitness for 
their duties in emergency on the part of 
some of the crew. Statutes and material 
things, bulkheads and water-tight doors, 
lifeboats and searchlights, derive their 
value solely from the intelligence and 
skill which make use of them. The dif- 
ficulty in securing trustworthy seamen 
here and abroad is much greater than the 
difficulty of enacting and carrying into 
effect laws governing the structure, 
equipment and navigation of ships. The 
difficulty is inherent in the change from 
sail to steam. The former stimulating 
life on deck in the salt air the majority 
of the crew has been forced to exchange 
for the tedious task of shoveling coal 
deep in the hold. The chance of inde- 
pendent command and even of an offi- 
cer’s berth decreases with every year’s 
increase in the average size of steam- 
ships. The truth may be met frankly 
that life at sea has changed and that the 
men who lead it have changed also. Stat- 
utes and customs of the sea have not 
worked this change, for the laws of forty 
years ago were tyrannical by compari- 
son with those now in force, and harsh 
treatment, too frequently the rule then, 
is now the rare exception under provoca- 
tion. Much has been done and much 
can be done to ameliorate the conditions 
of labor at sea, but it is vain to hope that 
such changes will bring back before the 
mast the race of men who made famous 
the American clippers and established 
England’s maritime supremacy. For 
statutory improvements relating to sea- 
men we may consult with advantage the 
German laws. Yet the German seaman’s 
ordinance derives, in part at least, its effi- 
cacy from the military system which ob- 
tains thruout the Empire with the rigid 
discipline it imposes from boyhood. 
“The duty of the lookout,” in repeated 
decisions of our Supreme Court, has 
been declared “of the highest impor- 
tance. Upon nothing else does the safety 
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of those concerned so much depend. A 
moment’s negligence on his part may in- 
volve the loss of the vessel with all the 
lives on board.” Since 1905 a seaman 
cannot serve as lookout ona German ship 
unless he has passed an examination as 
to range of vision and freedom from 
color blindness. In 1909 the Nether- 
lands adopted the same law. Neither the 
United States nor Great Britain imposes 
so elementary a prescription. 

Nearly every observant transatlantic 
voyager, regardless of the ship’s flag and 
with rare exceptions, long ago reached 
the conclusion that the boat drill and fire 
drill at sea was rather the perfunctory 
compliance with regulation for the en- 
tertainment of passengers than practice 
in the discharge of a duty upon which 
might at any time depend the lives of all 
aboard. It is perhaps important to dock 
in time to catch the train for Paris, Ber- 
lin, London or Chicago; but occasionally 
it might be worth while to stop in mid- 
ocean, and put every lifeboat over the 
side and into. the water. Reproduction 
of the actual conditions of abandoning 
the ship would soon prove a better test 
of able seamanship than any which stat- 
utes or regulations could prescribe. 

At the same time, the very conditions 
already mentioned suggest in this coun- 
try a statutory division of seamen into 
the two classes, able-bodied and ordinary, 
Vollmatrosen and Leichtmatrosen, as 
provided in British and German laws re- 
spectively. It is a matter of regret that 
the “seamen’s bill” of Representative W. 
B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, which 
past the House of Representatives, 
should have its practical benefits so ob- 
scured by provisions literally impossible 
of fulfilment that in effect it would re- 
sult in disorganization at a time when the 
need of efficient seamanship has been 
brought home to the whole world. The 
measure furnishes, however, a basis for 
matured improvement in the navigation 
laws. 

Wasuincton, D. C 











The Festival Course at Dartmouth 


BY PROF. CHARLES F. FARNSWORTH 


{The growth of the art of pageantry is shown by its introduction as a regular course in 
the Dartmouth Summer School by the author of this article, who is Professor of Music in 


Teachers’ College, Columbia.—Ebp1rTor. ] 


T's offering of a course in the prac- 
tical study of the festival at the 
Dartmouth Summer School is of 

special interest because in connec- 

tion with the course a_ practica! 
demonstration of the festival is being 
given in the little village of Thet- 
ford, twelve miles from the college. 

Those who are giving the course are act- 

ively engaged in the Thetford festival, 

and the course closes with the produc- 
tion of the festival as a partial demon- 
stration of what has been presented in 
the lectures. 

The following are the titles of the lec- 
tures: 

The Philosophy of the Festival. 

The Modern Pageant.—The Drama of the 


Community. 


The Festival Story: (a) Available Mate- 


rials. (b) Practical Suggestions on Prepa- 
ration. 
Festival Dancing: (a) Types of Folk 
Dance. (b) Interpretative and Dramatic 
Dancing. 


The Festival and the School. 
tunity in Correlation. 

The title of the festival given out of 
doors on Saturday, August 3, is “The 
First Fire Maker.” It represents by, 
poetry, acting, dancing, costume and 
pantomime the importance of fire in the 
home and society, and woman’s relation 
to the fire, from work at the hearth to 
work in the factory, with poetic sugges- 
tion as to the future. The poetry, music. 
dancing and costumes have been worked 
out by the group of festival students on 
Thetford Hill. The story of “The First 
Fire Maker” starts out with the sunrise 
hymn of a primitive people living in the 
woods, having hunting and some tools. 
but no fire. With song and dance the 
men go off to hunt, while the women 
give expression to the monotonous 
drudgery of domestic work, till one of 
the maidens succeeds by friction in start- 
ing a fire. This excites them to joyous 
song. The hunters return and are as- 
tonished to see the flickering blaze shin- 


An Oppor- 


ing on the trees and huts about them. A 
seer suddenly springs forth and foretells 
what fire will do for the race: 

“Whose hand above this blaze is lifted 
Shall be with magic touch engifted, 

To warm the hearts of lonely mortals 

Who stand without their open portals. 

The torch shall draw them to the fire 
Higher, higher by heart's desire. 

Whoso shall stand by this hearthstone 
Shall never, never stand alone: 

Whose house is dark and bare and. cold 

This house of ours will sure enfold.” 

Apart from those who are directing 
the festival, all the acting, dancing and 
music are given by the girls of the camp 
assisted by those of the village about. 
It is rarely that the relation between 
what is advocated in lectures and the 
working out of what is advocated in ac- 
tual doing is better illustrated than in 
the course at this summer school and the 
village festival of Thetford. 

With reference to the acting and 
dancing, three main ideas have been pre- 
sented. First, a preliminary drill in 
rhythmic movement, showing what mo- 
tions tend to express lightness and free- 
dom, was given. When the class had 
some mastery over themselves in simple 
movements, the second idea was intro- 
duced, that of suggesting a motive such 
as the movement of birds, the flickering 
flame, running water, or a curling wave, 
and the pupils exprest in their motions 
what they imagined in relation to the 
themes given them. When some mas- 
tery in such simple ideas had been gained 
a connected story requiring some organi- 
zation of varying moods for its expres- 
sion was given to the class, and when 
their minds were filled by description 
and explanation they were asked to work 
out their expression of the significance 
of the story. This scheme makes the 
greatest demand on the imagination, in- 
telligence and ingenuity of the student. 
and for this very reason does not lend 
itself to that precision and regularity of 
motion that is possible where the idea is 
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worked out entirely by the instructor 
and the pupil simply is taught how to 
carry it out. 

In the conventional dramatic dancing 
there is practically a language of sym- 
bolized motion which the student learns 
and applies to what she wishes to ex- 
press. Even M. Jacques Dalcroze, who 
is attracting so much attention just now, 
teaches certain fundamental motions ex- 
pressive of joy, fear, aggressiveness and 
shyness, which the student first learns 
and then puts together when an idea or 
a story is to he acted out. Highly devel- 
oped skill in the form of the expression 
can thus be developed. 

But it is obvious that from the educa- 
tional point of view the more simple and 
direct appeal to the imagination of the 
people must be of greater value, tho as 
a set performance to be viewed by those 
who are accustomed to professional 
work much of the work will seem crude. 
The value, however, with reference to 
the intelligent and artistic feeling of the 
dancer is so much greater that the 
method advocated is of special worth for 
festival’ performance. Take, for in- 


stance, the “Fire Dance” of the Thetford 
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festival, given by girls ranging from ten 
to sixteen years. The director told them 
the story of the play: how a strange vis- 
itor brought fire down from the heavens, 
and the simple folk who had seen the 
sun and lightning, but had _ never 
been able to make, a fire, first gathered 
around the blazing wood, looking on with 
astonished curiosity. After the story the 
instructor’s question was, “What would 
you do if you were in the place of these 
people?” and the response was, “We 
would run up to feel of it.” “Then what 
would you do?” “The fire would burn 
us, and we would start back, and then 
gO up more cautiously.” “How then 
would you show in your dancing the 
characteristics of the fire?” Thus from 
the motives of the actions of the ob- 
servers and the dancing, flickering flame’ 
the fire motive was worked out, and rep- 
resented by a gentle running with a sud- 
den stop and short return, with the up- 
ward swinging of the arms in flamelike 
motion. 

A second dance was that entitled 
“Electricity,” in which each dancer rep- 
resented a bulb of light. Here was a 
rich theme for the imagination of the 
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class. 
costumes, 
represent the brightening blaze. 
the general idea was the same, each indi- 
vidual was working it out from her own 


Capes were worn over the bright 
gradually thrown back to 


While 


point of view. One of the youngest 
members of the class suggested that the 
electric lights sometimes grow dim and 
then brighten up again, and this slowing 
down and covering up only to break 
forth into more active motion gave the 
needed variety to the whole. 

Another dance represented steam. 
The motive for the motions was worked 
out from the steam escaping from a lo- 
comotive—the sudden jumps, the cir- 
cling curl, and the gradual vanishing as 
it mixt with the smoke of the engine. 
Long, flowing draperies were worn by 
the dancers, having the various shades 
of steam and smoke. Floating veils rep- 
resented the final escape of the steam 
into air. Here again at every step ap- 
peal was made to the imagination of the 


students, and much interesting ingenuity’ 


was exhibited in details of movement 
and suggestions for color. In fact, if 
one should have visited Thetford a few 
days ago, he would have found the lower 


SPIRITS, 
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end of one of the fields turned into a 
dyeing establishment. There, under the 
open sky, the girls were dyeing their 
own draperies ; and to view the fascinat- 
ing combination of colors that have re- 
sulted one could not help but feel that 
the enthusiasm and interest of the work- 
ers had got into the hues themselves. 
One of the main points made at the 
Dartmouth course was that the festival 
should be thought of not as an entertain- 
ment at which the people were to look on 
while experts did the dancing, acting and 
singing, but that it could only be a festi- 
val as it was the expression of the feel- 
ing of those who were giving it. Hence 
a sharp distinction should be made in 
viewing and judging such a work as 
compared with professional work. The 
festival feeling could only be kept pure 
as attention was drawn to the spirit and 
not to the form, to the significance and 
not to the manner. As soon as preci- 
sion of movement and skill of technique 
are made important, the teacher has to 
determine everything and the pupils be- 
come puppets, learning to do certain mo- 
tions exactly. That such work often at- 
tracts applause and attention, especially 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT DANCE IN THE MAKING 


by unthinking people, is admitted. It is 
judged in comparison with what one sees 
in vaudeville. Thus the poetical stand- 
ard is lost and the value of the work as 
a factor in education almost entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The same thought ran thru all the dif- 
ferent lectures of the course, determin- 
ing not only the method of handling but 
the choice of subjects. The lecturer, in 
classifying the suitable festival motives, 
gave four groups: Thanksgiving, with 
its expression of the reward of human 
industry ; the Christmas and New Year 
festivals, bringing out the family and 
ethical relations of the individual; the 
third, the patriotic festival connected 
with the Lincoln and Washington birth- 
days, bringing out the national feeling: 
the fourth, the May Day festivities, em- 
phasizing the goodness and beauty of 
nature in the return of the flower and 
fruit. The purpose in dwelling on these 
four great festival periods was to read a 
new and vital significance into the beau- 
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tiful symbolism that has come down to 
us from the past. Here again the aim 
of the lecturer was to have the subjects 
of these festivals so presented to the 
children that were to give them that they 
would re-interpret the forms they were 
to use with the meaning that they felt 
themselves; and again, as in acting and 
dancing, the emphasis would be not on 


“the finished performance but on genu- 


ineness of the individual expression. 

Such work demands a different spirit 
from that often found in schools where 
the ideal is uniformity and exactness in 
memorizing. To carry out festivals as 
here advocated would mean almost a 
revolution in most schools. The teacher, 
instead of being one who dispenses 
knowledge or listens to the accounts of 
what children have learned in books, 
would simply be a leader among a group 
of investigators, every one taking part, 
every one working intensely, because 
what they are doing has vital connec- 
tion with their own interest. Such kind 
of work, when watched from the outside, 
seems to lack in efficiency, because every 
student does not move with that uni- 
formity that one sees in the motions of 
the gearing of a machine shop. Pupils 
and teacher interested in the subject 
are not attending to the formal side of 
school discipline. Hence, just as in 
viewing the performance of a festival, 
given in the spirit advocated in these 
courses, the position and form of what is 
done is sacrificed in order to gain free- 
dom and spirit for the individual expres- 
sion. When the spectator has once 
awakened to the true significance of 
such work, the pleasure gained from see- 
ing its expression stirs us profoundly 
and is not to be compared with that 
amused interest which comes from view- 
ing skill in performance, whether in the 
festival or in the school room. 

The creed, then, of the Dartmouth 
Summer School, with reference to the 
festival, with its practical demonstration 
work in Thetford, is: “Think and do 


the thing yourself; let it be an expres- 
sion of yout own feeling.” and as far as 
this is sincere and the work true, the 
form will prove adequate and interest- 
ing. 


THETFORD, VT. 











Logic Versus Life 


BY F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A. D.Sc. 


[Dr. Schiller, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is well known 
to the public as the leader of the pragmatic movement in England. In his earlier works, such 
as “Riddles of the Sphinx” and “Humanism,” he has attacked many of the dogmas of tradi- 
tional metaphysics, but his latest work, “Formal Logic,” is in some respects the boldest and 
most revolutionary of all, for in it he seeks to show that logic as it has been taught in the 
schools from Aristotle to the present day is “inconsistent, incompetent and meaningless.” 
In this country comparatively little attention is paid to formal logic even in the universities, . 
but it is popularly assumed here, as Dr. Schiller shows that it is by the English press, to 
be a certain method of arriving at absolute truth. Schiller’s “Formal Logic,” which was re- 
viewed by Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia, in THe INDEPENDENT of July 25, is a very tech- 
nical and extensive work, so our readers will welcome the following article in which 
the author explains in untechnical language one of the chief points in his indictment. We 
shall publish later an account of Dr. Schiller’s philosophy in the series on “Twelve Major ——~ 
Prophets of Today,” which Dr. Edwin E. Slosson is writing for THe INDEPENDENT.—EDITOoR. ] 


natural man the immaterial crea- 

tions of the human spirit have 
always been somewhat uncanny. Arith- 
metic, geometry, grammar, logic, are 
nothing visible or palpable, and so their 
achievements savor of magic. When the 
Greek sages began to reflect on the 
nature of arithmetic, Pythagoras soon 
maintained that “all was number” ; Plato, 
too, seriously considered whether num- 
bers were not the ultimate essences of 
all things, and ever since the mystical 
properties of numbers have been objects 
of reverential contemplation. To the 
Roman mind a “mathematician” seemed 
indistinguishable from an astrologer or 
a magician, to consult whom about the 
emperor’s health had to be made a capi- 
tal offense, and at whom even an en- 
lightened historian like Tacitus could 
hurl the epigram that he was one “whom 
those that had power could not trust, 
while those who aspired to it found him 
treacherous.” All thru the Middle Ages 
similar beliefs ran riot. The multiplica- 
tion table seemed fraught with infinite 
significance for human welfare. A sim- 
ple geometrical diagram could keep the 
devil from the door, who in those days 
was far more feared than the wolf. The 
conveying of ideas by writing was a 
mystery, and the rude “runes” of the 
Teutonic script soon grew into the “bale- 
ful signs” of a system of magic. Gram- 
mar was an occult art, which enveloped 
in its “glamour” all the literate, and 
whoever could spell might reasonably be 
suspected of fabricating “spells”! The 


, *O the untutored innocence of the 


status of a learned man, consequently, 
was extremely high; he might be feared 
and hated, and upon occasion lynched as 
a sorcerer, but at any rate no one dared 
to speak disrespectfully of his arts and 
craft. 

Nowadays we have changed all this J 
We think that the magic of mathematics 
is all nonsense, and that we have escaped 
from the magic of words. Few would 
hesitate to speak disrespectfully of the 
Equator, and the Signs of the Zodiac are 
no longer household terrors, familiar to 
the man in the street. Even the Syllo- 
gism prefers to lead a secluded life in 
academic groves, and no longer inter- 
poses. its irresistible cogency in the dis- 
putations of the market place. 

The effect on the status of the learned 
has been disastrous. Our professors, if 
they wish to be recognized as such, have 
to wear medieval gowns. If they want 
to be admired, they have to manufacture 
their own mysteries and to enfold them- 
selves in a thick fog of technical termin- 
ology; and even then the world pays 
little attention to them, unless they can 
manage to evolve something which has 
real importance for practical life. And 
as the professors of the literary arts 
dare not do this, they would have a bad 
time, and could hardly make a living, if 
their subjects did not providentially hap- 
pen to be endowed. 

Logic alone of all these arts still re- 
tains its medieval prestige almost unim- 
paired. It is still surrounded by a halo. 
Its mysteries have never been profaned. 
The vulgar gaze has never been allowed 
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to see what is in it. So it is still credited 
with the power to do harm. It is “cold,” 
“cruel,” “ruthless,” a “relentless” foe 
that “breaks” whoever dares to question 
it and “betrays” those who put their 
trust in it. The London Spectator still 
periodically issues solemn warnings to 
those who argue “logically” when their 
premises are false. For whereas “bad 
logic might get a right conclusion out of 
unsound premises, it is absolutely im- 
possible that good logic should do any- 
thing but lead us wrong if the premises 
are faulty.” So, tho even the worst text- 
book would disclaim this doctrine, even 
good logic is, like good magic, danger- 
ous, or at best useless. For apparently, 
unless we know already that our pre- 
mises are true, logic is no help; while if 
we do, it seems a superfluity, because we 
must already know the truth of our con- 
clusion. Nevertheless, the Spectator 
forms an impenetrable screen for logical 
orthodoxy, and is as resolute as the 
Times that no criticism of the logical 
tradition shall reach the public ear. 

This tradition is indeed a noble one. 
That the same doctrine, in perfect verbal 
continuity, should have been taught and 
examined on for over two thousand 
years would be the most stupendous fact 
in education, were it not surpassed by 
the still-more surprising fact that during 
all this time no one has arisen to call it 
nonsense thru and thru, and that .every 
would-be improvement has been coun- 
tered by the retort that it was “not in 
Aristotle.” So logical “progress” has 
consisted in a perpetual return to the 
Greek originator of the subject. What 
could illustrate more strikingly the de- 
bility and the perversity of human intel- 
lect, and both its gratitude and its in- 
gratitude to the gifts of genius? 

Yet the gratitude has been more.con- 
spicuous. The great mass of logicians 
have always been true to their salt. For 
Aristotle is still very heavily endowed. 


In the University of Oxford alone - 


three philosophy professors, twenty-eight 
litere humaniores tutors, and about 460 
classical scholars and exhibitioners are 
paid, at an annual cost of over £50,000, 
to believe that the theory of thought has 
stood still, or stumbled into error when 
it tried to move, ever since the composi- 
tion of the “Organon,” and that all 
modern science may be read into and 
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out of the obscurities of the “Posterior 
Analytics.” The Secret Doctrine in 
which this is taught has never been di- 
vulged in print, but examiners know that 
there are passages in the ordinary Ox- 
ford Logic Lecture which must have 
been copied down by two hundred gene- 
rations of students ever since the twelfth 
century. 

Quite naturally, spontaneously and 
honestly, therefore, rises the cry, “Back 
to Aristotle!” It means exactly what 
“Back to St. Thomas Aquinas!” means in 
a scholastic philosopher, and, as regards 
logic, the difference between Aristotle 
and Aquinas is not important. Between 
them they have bound the Titan, 
Thought, and keep the human race in 
bondage to a meaningless tradition. The 
revolt of Science against Authority, of 
Humanity against Pedantry, of Action 
against Verbiage, of Life against Fos- 
silism, can never be successful until the 
spell of the logical tradition is completely 
broken, and a logic is constructed that 
consents to remain on speaking terms 
with human thinking. Broken this spell 
must be if there is to be intellectual 
progress, and the indications are multi- 
plying that broken it will be before long. 

The irony of fate has even willed that, 
in spite of every discouragement, the 
movement for the reform of “logic” 
should have broken out in Oxford also, 
and the present writer is so deeply com- 
mitted to it that he can even put intel- 
ligibly his reasons for upholding the 
“heresy” that the whole logical tradition 
is utterly erroneous. 

Space, however, will allow the consid- 
eration only of two of the cardinal points 
on which the whole structure of Formal 
Logic rests, to wit (a) the Syllogism 
and the notion of Valid Inference; and 
(b) Scientific “Proof” and formally 
valid “Induction.” 


(a) The peculiar aim of logic hith- 
erto has been to discover a form of 
“valid inference.” By this was meant a 
form of words so fool-proof that it 
could not be misapplied, and that the use 
of it would absolutely guarantee the 
soundness of the conclusion if only the 
reasoning had been fortunate enough to 
start from true premises. In the syllo- 
gism it was supposed that such a form 
had been found. From all swans are 
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white and this bird is a swan it was to 
follow inevitably that this bird is white, 
and the course of nature would eternally 
conform to the prophetic demonstrations 
of logic. 

Yet logicians also had soon to note 
that even formally there was something 
wrong about this syllogistic form. It 
seemed to “prove” what was either noth- 
ing new or nothing known. To justify 
the “‘major premise” “all swans are 
white,” must not its assertor have al- 
ready seen this swan and know that it is 
white? Or, if he did not know this, is 
he not risking an assertion about some 
“swans” on the strength of what he 
knows about others? And what right 
had he thus to argue from the known to 
the unknown? Can an “inference” be 
“valid” if it involves a risk? 

When therefore black swans arrive 
from Australia to upset his dogmatizing, 
what is he to do? Will he say his major 
premise was a definition, and no bird, 
however swan-like, shall be called a 
“swan” if it cannot pass his color-test? 
If so, his reasoning is still caught in the 
old dilemma, that he either “proves” 
nothing new or begs the question in an- 
other way. For he then had no right to 
assert his “minor premise,” this bird is a 
swan, if he knew not it was white. Or 
will he, desperately, say “‘in both of these 
interpretations the syllogistic form is 
fatuous; but kindly understand it as 
asserting a Jaw of nature which is im- 
mutable, and applied to the particular 
case in the minor premise.” But, if so, 
how does he know that his “law” applies 
to the “case”? that the “case” is such as 
he takes it to be? that he has picked out 
the right “law” to deal with the case and 
formulated it correctly? If it is quite 
certain that the “law” applies to the 
“case,” his conclusion proves nothing 


new; if it is not, he runs the risk that 


the case of which he is trying to predict 
the behavior may be so exceptional as to 
break or modify his law. And if he 
runs that risk, is he not renouncing his 
ideal of reaching fool-proof certainty? 
There seems to be no way, therefore, 
of saving “valid inference,” of so inter- 
preting the syllogism that it is both for- 
mally valid and humanly instructive. If 
it is to be instructive, it can only en- 
lighten human ignorance, and then its 
premises cannot be certainly true. Hence 
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the conclusions of the most cogent 
“demonstrations” will still have to come 
true in fact. The scientists are well 
enough aware of this. An astronomer 
may calculate the path of an eclipse to 
half a mile and half a second, but he 
does not think it superfluous to observe 
how nearly his predictions are verified in 
fact. 

Hence (b) his notion of “proof” dif- 
fers radically from that which the logi- 
cian tells him he must employ. He does 
not dare to beg every question that sci- 
ence is concerned with by assuming that 
the real truth of premises can be taken 
for granted, and taken as absolute, and 
that therefore logical forms can hence- 
forth be treated in abstraction from the 
truth, in point of fact, of actual judg- 
ments about real questions. He is un- 
endingly engaged in testing and confirm- 
ing his stock of “truths,” and modifying 
them from day to day. They enable him 
to make his predictions more and more 
exact; but tho be believes them infinitely 
perfectible, he does not regard them as 
absolute. So he never gets to the point 
from which the logician makes bold to 
start, viz., assurance absolute of the 
truth of premises, and cannot hold that 
the latter’s procedure has any relevance 
to the work of science. 

He has to complain instead that the 
notion of relevance has so completely 
escaped the notice of logicians that they 
actually prescribe canons of scientific 
“proof” which are nonsense unless the 
relevance of the facts argued from is 
presupposed, while yet ruling out as 
arbitrary, risky and “invalid” all the pro- 
cedures by which the sciences try to 
assure themselves of the relevance of 
their “facts.” He finds, e. g., that the 
logician insists on demanding that scien- 
tific “induction” shall be reduced to a 
valid form that eliminates all risk of 
error, and tells him that he should argue 
from all the “cases” and find cases in 
which all the circumstances but one are 
the same or different, and when he ven- 
tures to point out that all this is scien- 
tifically impracticable and that no science 
attempts to be all-inclusive, and every 
science selects what it judges to be the 
relevant facts for its purpose, and takes 
the risks of omitting something relevant 
and including something irrelevant in so 
doing, and lastly, that he does not want 
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“valid forms” of induction, because an 
inference which is in no danger of prov- 
ing false has no chance of proving valu- 
able if true, he is exposed to the logi- 
cian’s sneer that evidently science cannot 
attain to the “ideal” of logical proof, and 
should confess its inferiority to “meta- 
physics.” 

But what if the scientist should refuse 
to be browbeaten thus any longer, and 
declare that it is the logician’s analysis 
which is wrong and false to the proced- 
ures of science, and, in general, of life? 
It is not improbable that the logician 
would get the worst of it. But it is be- 
coming so clear, not only that no scien- 
tific doctrine makes itself unimprovable 
by claiming absolute truth, that every 
thought is conditioned and stimulated by 
a doubt, that every judgment is a deci- 
sion and a choice between alternatives, 
that every act involves a risk, and that 
every thought is an act; but also that, 
unless these facts are admitted, the log- 
ical facts themselves become sheer non- 
sense. 

The logician has been in the habit of 
starting from ready-made syllogisms and 
of putting aside the question how these 
curious structures came into existence. 
But had he permitted himself to raise 
this question, he would have seen that no 
magical bond of ‘“‘logical connection” 
could have super-psychologically con- 
jured them up out of the void. The pre- 
mises of every reasoning have some- 
how to be selected and combined, and 
whoever achieves this thereby renders 
himself responsible for the syllogism, 
and would not and could not have done 
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so had he not judged it relevant to some 
purpose he was realizing. There is no 
reasoning about white swans or blue bot- 
tles, or even about the eternal truths of 
mathematics, unless and until some doubt 
or question has arisen about these things. 
This is why we do not in real life go 
about reciting the multiplication table or 
any other truth we have reason to think 
undeniable. 

To abstract, therefore, from these 
personal presuppositions of the logical 
structure is to extract its real meaning 
and to reduce it to a collocation of 
words, which may again become a vehi- 
cle of meaning if some one judges it 
good to use it, but in fact means noth- 
ing. It is not, therefore, a reasoning at 
all, and does not illustrate the nature of 
reasoning. Yet logic hitherto has always 
substituted such forms of words for real 
reasonings. It has in consequence be- 
come a game with symbols, which are 
traditionally words, but do not become 
more significant by being eked out and 
complicated by the magical hieroglyphs 
of “symbolic logic.” 

Is it not strange, then, that this play 
of illusion should continue to impose on 
the human spirit? Ought not “logic” at 
last to be taught to know its place, and 
to become, like grammar and geometry, 
a servant to the human race to which it 
owes its being, an instrument for calcu- 
lating the course of events, and a means 
to the ends of human life? Such a logic 
is not as yet in being, but to construct it 
would be an inestimable service to human 
knowledge and to human power. 

Corpus Curist1 CoL_tece, OxForp. 


The Saving 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


Tue rose that bloomed but yesterday 
And gathered to its lips the dews 

Of heaven, is strewn upon the way 
That men profane and storms abuse 


Its heart and yours cannot but choose 
The blight the evil seasons set; 

And as their gladness gardens lose, 
Your tender cheeks with tears are wet. 


Mayhap the flowers fade with pain 

And fall from vine and life alike; 

But come the Spring and deeper rain 
To quicken grief and withered spike. 


The winds that burn across the heart 
Are keen but kinder than we know— 

They rend the bloom and branch apart, 
But seeds to farther sands will blow. 


The vainer symbols come and go, 
But nobler gifts shall vie with chance; 
A lonely soul in faith may grow 
And love outlive earth’s circumstance. 


Harsor SprRINGs, 


Mic. 





Swedish and Finnish Achievements 
| at Stockholm 


BY HERMAN MONTAGU DONNER 


[How ihe folk life of the Swedes and Finns enabled them to beat other nations at the 


recent Olympic games is explained in the following article. 


Mr. H. Montagu Donner is a 


native of Finland and the nephew of the late Senator Otto Donner, for twenty years a mem- 
ber of the Finnish constitutional Diet, and, at the time of his death, the oldest member of 


the Mechelin Government of 1906-9. 


He was educated in England and Zirich, Switzerland, 
but has been a naturalized American citizen since 1900. 


In his school days he was on his 


college cricket and football teams, and has taken a lively interest ever since in all forms of 


athletics. 


Recently he made a tour of Finland, besides visiting Stockholm, and has lectured 


on that country extensively, besides contributing various articles on Scandinavian subjects 


to the American newspapers and periodicals. 


He is also the author of a volume of poctry, 


entitled “English Lyrics of a Finnish Harp.’’—Epitor,] 


OTHING in the recent Olympic 
N games at Stockholm has made 
quite as deep an impression as 

the remarkable showing of the athletes 
of Sweden and Finland. The success of 


the Americans was fully expected, and 
therefore to just that extent discounted ; 
but not even her most fervent admirers 
ventured to predict what Sweden actu- 
ally succeeded in accomplishing, viz., the 


ousting of the United States from the 
pride of first position, which was brought 
about at the conclusion of the aquatic 
sports, on the very last day of the games. 
And little Finland not only successfully 
took the measure of the mighty 
nations of Germany and France 
in the total number of points 
gained, occupying fourth posi- 
tion in the end, but came in sec- 
ond only to America in the field 
and track events, by many con- 
sidered the most important part 
of the whole athletic carnival. 
Twice did the Swedes, and once 
the Finns, have the supreme 
satisfaction of sweeping the 
board in an event: Sweden in 
the modern Pentathlon and the 
hop, skip and jump; Finland in 
the javelin throw with both 
hands. Also, in the field and 
track events, Finland twice and 
Sweden once carried off two of the three 
medals! 

These achievements are in themselves 
remarkable. but when one takes into 
account the fact that Sweden has only 
some 5,250,000 inhabitants and Finland 
a bare 3,000,000, the doings of their ath- 
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letic representatives at Stockholm seem 
little short of marvelous, all the more so 
when it is borne in mind that their active 
participation in international athletics is 
practically only a decade old! Well may 
they swell with pride as they look on the 
great record of their prowess, as thus 
finally tabulated : 

Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. 


Points. 
. Sweden 
- United States.... 
. Great Britain 
. Finland 
5. Germany 
. France 

In looking over the field of athletic 
accomplishment, one is struck by the fact 
of the general all-around excel- 
lence of the Swedes, there being 
no department of endeavor in 
which they did not have some 
one who made a creditable show- 
ing, whether on the track, in the 
field, on horseback, on the mat, 
with pistol or gun, in the water 
or on it! And nothing gave 
more eloquent proof of this 
splendid general development of 
theirs than the magnificent 
showing the nation made in the 
modern Pentathlon, when Lieu- 
tenants Lillieh66k, Asbrink and 
De Laval took first, second and 
third places, and the fourth, 
sixth and seventh likewise fell to 
Sweden, the fifth going to an American 
officer, Lieutenant Patton! The modern 
Pentathlon, be it pointed out, calls for 
even more versatility than the ordinary 
Pentathlon, as it consists of a 100-meter 
foot race, pistol shooting, swimming, 
fencing and steeplechase! 













It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that the Swedes had the 
inestimable benefit of the expert 
services of their trainer, Ernie 
Hjertberg, a man of Swedish 
birth who had learned the fine 
points of his profession in 
America, and who had spent two 
i”) \) years in Sweden traveling the 
country in search of good ath- 
letic material and then molding 
it into shape, but what made it 

p> possible for him to accomplish 
jWiklander, such splendid results was the 
custhrower fact that he had a magnificent 
foundation on which to build; a 
foundation of which the Finlanders, who 
had no professional training whatsoever, 
gave an even more impressive exempli- 
fication, and to which I shall refer 
in more detail a little further on. 

But first let us cast a glance on 
the performances of the represen- 
tatives of the grand duchy. We 
find that they excelled more par- 
ticularly in three branches— 
weight and javelin throwing, long 
distance running and wrestling. 
In these departments they had the 
great distinction of securing sev- 
eral world’s: records, the marvel- 
ous runner, Hannes Kolehmainen, 
getting two of them in the 5,000- 
meter and the 10,000-meter races, 
Taipale one in the discus, best 
hand, and Saaristo another in the javelin 
throw, right hand. In wrestling the 
Finns carried off the lion’s share of the 
‘honors, gaining points in every single 
one of the various weights, and totaling 
no fewer than 14 in this, the most ardu- 
ous of all the Olympic sports. 

And thus we come back to the founda- 
tion of which I made mention a short 
while ago. This is to be found in the 
national policy, which has long recog- 
nized in mens sana in corpore sano the 
surest foundation for trué prosperity 
and progress; a policy made truly na- 
tional thru the foresight and energetic 
pertinacity of a Swedish medico-gym- 
nastic practitioner named Per Hendrik 
Ling, who, no longer than a century 
ago, secured the co-operation of his 
Government in the establishment of a 
national gymnastic training which had 

for its deliberate object the symmetrical 
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development of all the bodily organs, and 
thru that the attainment of perfect phy- 
sical well-being. 

Here, then, is a lesson for us Amer- 
icans, who attain our results thrii a sys- 
tem of intense specialization, with the 
consequence that for each well-trained 
athlete we have an untold number of 
individuals more or less flabby in tone 
and slouchy in mien and gait. If any- 
thing imprest visitors to the Olympic in 
London four years ago more than any- 
thing else it was the magnificent spec- 
tacle presented by the four Scandinavian 
countries of Sweden, Norway, Finland 
and Denmark, in their gymnastic evolu- 
tions performed by bodies of sixty or 
seventy men, and others, only less 
numerous, composed of women, all go- 
ing thru the most intricate move- 
ments with a grace and rhythm- 
ical precision of action, that was 
most beautiful and actually im- 
posing to witness. And at Stock- 
holm this impressive spectacle ap- 
pears to have been repeated. 

Here, then, in nations addicted 
to outdoor pursuits, and living a 
frugal and simple life, mostly in 
rural communities, we have a 
splendid stock on which to build 


athletic supremacy. And _ the 
Swedes and Finns are born 
sportsmen. Wide awake now to 


their advantages, they are bend- 
ing to the task with genuine enthusiasm, 
in the true amateur spirit. In these high 
northern latitudes, where life is a matter 
of frequent struggle against climatic 
conditions, it is natural that the inhab- 
itants should seek every 
means of relaxation possi- 
ble, and they have found 
this their salvation princi- 
pally in their various forms 
of outdoor sports. 
As a matter of 
fact, no nation 
has ever been 
more imbued with 
a love of sport 
for its own sake 
than the Swedes, 
and that from 
time immemorial 
almost, as is evi- 
denced from the 
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fact that it was not necessary to take 
the English word “sport,” as other 
nations have had to do, in order to 
express the idea of participation in out- 
door amusements, because the language 
already had in the word idrott, descend- 
ed from olden days, exactly the term 
needed. From the days of the Vikings, 
so known to the rest of the world for 
their physical prowess and manly beauty, 
it had been the custom of the Northern 
races to cultivate bodily strength and 
suppleness with endurance and courage, 
as well as mental alertness and a cer- 
tain culture, thru the exercise of poetic 





utterance and the arts of debate. 
Even then the Scandinavians were 
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The American athletes, Ben Adams and Platt Adams, 
look so much alike that the economical Stockhol.n 
cartoonist only sketches the distinctive features of 


Ben Adams in the matter of hair, legband and shoes, 
| and then adds: “For the rest see Platt Adams!” 


taught to excel in running, racing, leap- 
ing, swimming, wrestling and fencing, 
besides the feats of horsemanship and 
skill in archery and spear-throwing more 
particularly required of the ruling 
classes. They also had various games 
in which a ball was used, the principal 
one of which, among those which have 
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survived to the 
present day, is the 
game of “park,” 
as played in the 
Island of Gotland, 
and the only sport 
which can perhaps 
be said in any de- 
gree to rival the 
Anglo-Saxon 
cricket and _base- 
ball. 

It is, of course, 
particularly in their 
winter sports that 
the Swedes and 
Finns excel, and 
of these none are more essentially na- 
tional than ski-running and skate-sailing, 
associations for which exist in great 
numbers thruout Scandinavia. Skate- 
sailing is something that we here in 
America know comparatively little about, 
but it has grown to enormous propor- 
tions as a national pastime in Finland, 
as well as Sweden and Norway, and it 
is no longer an uncommon sight to see 
youths scudding along before the wind 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour on the 
smooth ice of the fjords and lakes. 

Of skating, sleighing and tobogganing 
it is scarcely necessary to speak, inas- 
much as the skill of the northern nations 
in these forms of winter sports is as well 
established as that of our own Canadian 
neighbors in this hemisphere. In both 
speed and figure skating Norwegians, 
Swedes and Finns have repeatedly car- 
ried off international honors. Ice-yacht- 
ing has suffered to some extent by the 
enormous popularity “of skate-sailing, - 
which is equally invigorating and far 
less expensive, 
and also from the 
circumstance that 
it is only rarely 
that an extended 
frost is unaccom- 
panied by snow, 
which spoils the 
surface for the 
purpose of ice- 
yachting. As for 
toboggans, they 
can be reckoned 
by the thousand 
in the neighbor- 
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hood of the cities on both sides of the 
Baltic, all the more so since it is a 
form of sport not only of very early 
origin among the Scandinavian peoples, 


but greatly in favor with people in soci- 


ety. Stockholm and Helsingfors, for 
instance, have splendid toboggan hills, 
where nearly the whole school popula- 
tion may be seen on any winter after- 
noon making life one long round of de- 
light. 

As for the summer sports, sailing and 
swimming rank first, clubs and associa- 
tions for their furtherance existing 
everywhere. The Royal Swedish Yacht- 
ing Club, with headquarters in Stock- 
holm, is probably -the largest of its kind 
in the world, both in members and the 
number of boats owned. The Nyland 
Yacht Club, of Helsingfors, in Finland, 
is also a large and very important 
organization. The racing weeks of the 
Stockholm and of the Nyland yachting 
clubs are national festivals. In swim- 
ming these northern nations are facile 
princeps, and the Swedish swimmers 
especially have again and again carried 
off the principal prizes at the Olympic 
yvames and other international meets. But 
perhaps it is in trotting that Finland 
stands out above her competitors of tlie 
North. The Finnish pony is noted for 
his qualities of endurance, and of late 
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the trainers of that country are getting 
it to show more and more speed. 

As a further explanation of the note- 
worthy hardiness and endurance of the 
Finns in particular, which accounts in 
large measure for their achievements in 
distance running and with the -weights, 
there must come into consideration the 
national habit of constant bathing, no 
Finnish peasant being too poor to have 
his special bath-house built out from the 
dwelling house, and to which he resorts 
two or three times a week, and in the 
haying and plowing seasons once and 
sometimes twice a day, and in which he 
also takes steam baths and hardens his 
skin and muscles by massage and whip- 
ping with birch twigs. 

In view of all these circumstances, 
then, is there any longer any reason to 
doubt that the Finns and the Swedes 
must continue to improve in the domain 
of athletics, and that the time will come 
when, as Mike Murphy was led to ob- 
serve at Stockholm after a study of the 
representatives of these nations, neither 
Americans nor Englishmen will be “in 
it’? And can we not then take a leaf 
out of the Scandinavian book even now, 
and begin to pay more attention to gen- 
eral all-round development and less to 
extreme “specialization” ? 

New York City. 
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The Strangling of Persia 


Mr. W. Morcan SHuSTER gives in 
his book of the above title* an extraor- 
dinarily interesting and valuable narra- 
tive and record of the author’s experi- 
ences and observations during the period 
in 1911 that he undertook to administer 
ihe finances of Persia. It is written in 
a fresh, vigorous style, and contains 
many excellent photographs and a sur- 
prising amount of information concern- 
ing not only his work and the contro- 
versies in which he was engaged, but 
also the manners, customs, habits and 
recent history of the Persian people. 
The title of his book is one that might 
have been very properly selected at any 
time during the last two thousand years 
by any one familiar with Persian 
finances, and will serve as an inspiration 
to all future writers who desire to por- 
tray actual conditions in Persia so long 
as Persia remains even a geographical 
expression. Strangling is a process that 
has always been in operation in weak 
countries, owing either to the rapacity of 
their own native governing class or to 
the various motives that induce stronger 
nations to seek to control them. During 
the period that Mr. Shuster was in Per- 
sia. the special strangling that occupied 
his attention was done by Russia, with 
the help, active or passive, of Great Brit- 
ain. He had hoped when he went there 
that those two Powers would relax their 
hold sufficiently to let him perform his 
duties ; but they tightened it, as they be- 
lieved that he was intent on strengthen- 
ing their victim and on weakening them. 
There was nothing for him to do, there- 
fore, but to attempt to proceed with his 
work in spite of their opposition. He 
made a brave and brilliant start, and was 
supported for a time very sympathetic- 
ally by the Persian national parliament, 
or Medjlis, as well as by public opinion, 
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denationalization of twelve million Mohammedans: A 
personal narrative by W. Morgan Shuster, ex-Treas- 
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not only in Persia, but thruout the 
world; but his very success was the 
cause of his downfall. Russia could not 
afford to have him teach the Persians 
that they could collect their taxes and 
customs duties expeditiously and hon- 
estly, pay off their foreign loans, meet 
all running expenses of the Government 
and have a surplus with which to in- 
crease the strength of their army, build 
fortifications, construct roads, support, 
schools and hospitals, and, in short, give 
Persia an honorable place in the family 
of nations. An independent Persia was 
exactly what Russia did not want, and 
had not wanted for scores of years. She 
had patiently acquired a valuable sphere 
of influence and control in Northern 
Persia, just as Great Britain had in 
Southeastern Persia, and rather than 
permit Mr. Shuster’s plans to succeed, 
she would undoubtedly have seized 
Northern Persia and added it perma- 
nently to her domains. 

Such a step as that on Russia’s part 
would have compelled Great Britain to 
seize the lower portion of Persia. As 
neither Russia nor Great Britain desired 
at that time to divide Persia, and as 
Great Britain evidently feared that if she 
opposed Russia’s policy in Persia Russia 
would retaliate by lending elsewhere 
greater diplomatic support to Germany 
than Great Britain could afford to see 
given to an opponent, the British Minis- 
try very naturally concluded that they 
ought to subordinate the interests of 
Persia to those of the British Empire. 


Russia was, therefore, given a free hand 


to take such measures as were necessary 
to compel the Government of Persia to 
be tractable and to dismiss Mr, Shuster, 
who, diplomatically speaking, had to be 
regarded by Russia and Great Britain as 
a disturbing element in Persia, and who, 
they undoubtedly believed, and not with- 
out reason, would, by creating visionary 
ideals and by adding to the surplus in 
the Persian treasury, increase the discon- 
tent of the lower classes and augment 
the greed of the official classes. Mr. 
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Shuster himself seems to have been 
greatly imprest with the liberties taken 
with public funds by public officials 
whenever they could get control of them, 
and he must have realized before his 
departure from Persia that if he could 
have completed the full term of three 
years for which he was engaged to serve 
as Treasurer-General he could not have 
succeeded in educating the governing 
class so that they would have continued 
his work honestly and efficiently. He 
should be satisfied, however, taking 
everything into consideration, with hav- 
ing proved conclusively to Persia and to 
the rest of the world that splendid re- 
sults can be achieved by good manage- 
ment even in a moribund nation, and that 
it would be a much more creditable task 
for the strong nations to build up weak 
nations than it is to strangle them. 
Herbert W. Bowen. 


New Books on the Civil War 


Ir is not surprising that, half a cen- 
tury after the Civil War, there should 
continue to be extensive additions to the 
literature concerning it. The reasons 
are evident enough. For one thing, the 
survivors among those who played an 
active part in the struggle are setting 
down their recollections. Moreover, the 
younger generation, feeling little of the 
bitterness which animated their parents 
or grandparents, must have a new story 
of the war and one that attempts to do 
justice to the men who fought on either 
side. Something of this impartial spirit 
appears in two new biographies of Rob- 
ert E. Lee, one by Gamaliel Bradford, 
who is a Northerner, and the other by 
Thomas Nelson Page, who is a South- 
erner.* 


Strictly speaking, Mr. Bradford has. 


not given us a biography. Somewhat in 
the manner of Rothschild’s “Lincoln” 
he has written a sympathetic study of 
the great soldier’s character ; a psychog- 
raphy, he calls it. Swinging clear of 
the formal sequence of chronological de- 
tail, he considers only such matters as 
are spiritually significant and groups 
them into chapters, each of which deals 





‘Ropert E. Lee: Man anv Soipier. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. With Portraits and Maps. Pp. xviii, 
719. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ~— 

Lee tHe American. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
With Ten Illustrations. Pp. xiii, 324. Boston: Hough 
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with a different relationship (‘“‘Lee and 
Davis,” “Lee in Battle,’ “Social and 
Domestic Life,” etc). This scholarly 
and searching analysis reveals a person- 
ality more impressive, more perfect in 
its simplicity and self-effacément, than 
any partisan eulogist could have made it 
appear. The portrait shows a man of 
heroic proportions who should hold in 
the heart of his countrymen a place 
hardly less exalted than Lincoln’s. Lee 
always thought as an American. “Aban- 
don all these local animosities,” he said, 
after the war, “and make your sons 
Americans.” Mr. Bradford lays em- 
phasis upon Lee’s great modesty. Out 
of this, no doubt, came his nice avoid- 
ance of duties which did not strictly be- 
long to him. Not only did he distinguish 
carefully between civil and military mat- 
ters, but he also drew the sharpest line 
between his own duties and those of his 
subordinates. The author says: 

“One reflects that it was probably just this 
clear sense of what others ought to do and 
should be left to do that made Lee’s power. 
Smaller men fret over executive details or 


rush madly into what they do not under- 
stand.” 


Mr. Page, tho his book makes delight- 
ful reading, shows less discrimination, a 
less careful weighing and sifting of evi- 
dence than Mr. Bradford. His language 
is that of the devotee. “History may be 
searched in vain to find Lee’s superior, 
and only once or twice in its long course 
will be found his equal. To find his pro- 
totype we must go back to ancient times, 
to the antique heroes who have been 
handed down to us by Plutarch’s match- 
less portraiture.” The author has given 
a full account of the extraordinary con- 
ditions under which Lee held his mili- 
tary command. There is some repeti- 
tion, for while he gives a history of the 
military operations which is sufficiently 
complete to allow the reader to follow 
the masterly campaigns intelligently, he 
has given separately an outline of Lee’s 
career for the benefit of those who are 
not attracted by the description of bat- 
tles. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the book is the chapter which de- 
scribes the relations between Lee and the 
civil power. The Confederate Govern- 
ment is subjected to some very pertinent 
criticism. Certainly Lee, unlike most of 
the great commanders of the past, found 
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himself hampered thruout. “The chief 
disaster was the policy of the Govern- 
ment to attempt to hold all the South in- 
stead of adopting the military policy, 
urged by. Lee, of concentrating its armies 
and dealing the adversary a crushing 
blow.” He had “to bow to the inevitable 
in the form now of political interference, 
now of personal incompetence.” It is 
matter of common knowledge _ that, 
toward the close of the struggle and in 
view of these complications, people were 
constantly discussing the advisability of 
vesting in Lee the powers of a dictator. 

General Joseph Wheeler and the Army 
of Tennessee are the subjects of another 
volume.?, Mr. DuBose, whose “Life of 
Yancey” is favorably known, writes with 
fairly complete information, having the 
advantage of a soldier’s training and 
an intimate acquaintance with General 
Wheeler during the last forty years of 
his life. In the introduction, unfor- 
tunately, some immature and partisan 
observations have been made regarding 
the events leading up to the war. We 
are seriously informed that Lincoln “re- 
ceived 180 votes from the colleges, four- 
teen of which were in a state of 
treason, disqualified for the exercise of 
any civil function.” Aspersions are cast 
upon the birth of Lincoln and the char- 
acter of his mother in order to explain 
the assertion that “he possessed a native 
force of mind and strength of character 
not traceable to his assumed humble 
parentage.” In the South, we are told, 
existed the purest democracy that was 
ever known. Many will be disposed to 
agree, however, that the slaves would 
have been lifted into the wage-earning 
class without the assistance of the sword. 
The narrative itself is plain and straight- 
forward and not a little illuminating in 
some matters which are still under con- 
troversy. 

Among five new volumes of reminis- 
cences, A Chautauqua Boy of ’61 and 
Afterward* is marked by unusual char- 
acteristics. Colonel Parker, entering the 
war as a private in a New York regi- 
ment, was soon promoted and detailed as 





3GENERAL JoSEPH WHEELER AND THE ARMY OF TEN- 
NESSEE. By John Witherspoon DuBose. With Seven 
Illustrations. Pp. 476. New York: The Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. $3. 

2A CHautTAugua Boy or 61 AND AFTERWARD. By 
David B. Parker. Edited by Torrance Parker. Pp. 
xxvi, 388. With Twenty-nine Illustrations. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $3. 
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superintendent of mails and dispatch 
bearers of the Army of the Potomac, a 
position which made him practically a 
staff officer and gave him unexcelled 
opportunities for observation. After the 
war he remained in Richmond, first to 
reorganize the postal service in Virginia 
and afterward as United States Marshal. 
In 1876 he became head of the postal 
secret service. On account of his pow- 
ers of observation, his retentive mind 
and the nature of his occupations, the 
book is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of certain phases of the war 
and of the reconstruction period. As Pro- 
fessor Hart says in the introduction, few 
books reveal so clearly the original help- 
lessness of the armies, the lack of any 
traditional or regular method of caring 
for the men in the field. The picture of 
conditions after the war—the decayed 
farmhouses, the bad roads, the moon- 
shiners, the counterfeiters and other des- 
perate characters—is none the less vivid 
because it appears incidentally in a quiet 
recital of facts. 

The Reminiscences of General Basil 
Duke* also have an engaging quality. 
Duke was high in the confidence of Mor- 
gan and later himself commanded the 
cavalry which that leader had made 
famous. He is eminently fair to both 
sides. He agrees with the opinion which 
a growing number hold today that the 
war might have been averted. To the 
younger generation, he says, it is incom- 
prehensible that a people with so much 
to hold them together “should have ob- 
stinately rejected compromise and if- 
sisted on war.” Very instructive are the 
chapters which deal with social and eco- 
nomic conditions, especially the various 
aspects of slavery. His conclusions on 
the last point are that the negroes were 
almost invariably treated with kindness 
and consideration; that they were well 
housed, comfortably clothed and bounti- 
fully fed; and that, within his observa- 
tion, they were not overtasked or re- 
quired to work more than eight or ten 
hours a day. 

With Fire and Sword is an apt title 
for a volume by Major Byers,’ author 
of several other works on phases of the 
war. He belonged to a regiment which 
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seemed always to be in the midst of stir- 
ring experiences and which actually 
fought itself out of existence. When 
Major Byers finally escaped from Libby 
Prison, after months of confinement and 
remarkable adventures, he was mustered 
out as a supernumerary officer ; his com- 
mand had ceased to exist. The sub- 
stance of the facts related here are taken 
from’ the pages of a diary kept during 
the war. There is no moment of dull- 
ness in the narrative. William Allen 
Butler’s reminiscences® will be read 
rather because of the entertainment 
which they give than because of any his- 
torical value. Written without the aid 
of a diary, most of what we are told 
regarding public affairs is lacking in 
novelty. The book is largely occupied 
with personal or family affairs, Euro- 
pean travel and literary discussion; one 
chapter, for instance, is devoted to the 
history of Butler’s “Nothing to Wear,” 
which is quoted in full. In The War of 
the Sixties' have been gathered together 
the reminiscences of more than a hun- 
dred soldiers and sailors of the Union 
and Confederacy, particular incidents 
which struck the writers forcibly at the 
time and left a clear and indelible pic- 
ture. They are all short, usually two 
or three pages long. Some will be found 
trivial and wanting in point, others crude 
or flamboyant; but on the whole, the 
effect is excellent, the little but signifi- 
cant incidents bearing upon them the 
stamp of truth and telling us more 
graphically than any connected narrative 
what the war was really like. The Siege 
of Charleston, by Gen. Samuel Jones,® 
is a posthumous work edited by his 
daughter. It was evidently planned as a 
systematic and thoro account, but was 
‘never brought to completion. No indi- 
cation is anywhere given of sources of 
information, altho there is indirect evi- 
dence of careful -preparation. 

The Hon. Hilary A. Herbert has writ- 
ten a vigorous account of the causes of 
the war from the Southern standpoint.® 
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He believes that a widespread early sen- 
timent in the South against slavery 
would have led finally to some peaceful 
form of emancipation but for the fanat- 
icism of Northern abolitionists. The 
book is a graphic treatment of abolition- 
ism, which is here given a more weighty 
significance than it usually receives. 
“Every one knew,” he says, “that if 
. the anti-slavery hosts had halted 
and asked for or consented to peace, they 
could have had it at once.” 

A useful little book, compiled by Gen. 
Marcus Wright,’® gives a list of the gen- 
eral officers of the Confederate army, 
their rank, dates of appointment and 
confirmation, and other information. 
Unfortunately the names appear, not in 
alphabetical order, but in order of ap- 
pointment, a serious disadvantage in a 
work of reference. 


Astrology and Religion Among the Greeks 
and Romans. By Franz Cumont, Ph. D., 
LL.D. 16mo, pp. xxvii, 208. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Of the admirable series of “Lectures 
on the History of Religion,” delivered 
before American institutions by Euro- 
pean and American scholars, this by M. 
Cumont is the latest. This Belgian 
scholar is the leading authority on 
Mithraism, and has edited a series of 
volumes of Greek astrological writ- 
ers. The present purpose is to show 
how the worship of the stars, first in 
Babylonia, and later in Asia Minor, 
Persia, Syria and Greece, penetrated 
into Greece, developed into a higher reli- 
gion than the Olympian, one that had 
the thought of infinity and eternity, and 
that connected itself with changeless 
fate. The rule of the heavenly bodies is 
discussed, and altho we are not taken 
into the mazes of medieval astrology, we 
are reminded of its sway in its effect on 
language seen in such words as influ- 
ence, lunatic, mercurial, martial, jovial 
and saturnine. Astrology could not 
have begun to exist as a cult until after 
a considerable study of the movements 
of heavenly bodies, and that did not ap- 
pear in Babylonia until about 600 B. C. 
Thus the gods became attached in num- 
bers to the heavenly bodies, and Baby- 
lonian conceptions were brought over 
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into Greece, where the science of astron- 
omy was much developed, but never 
without a religiously astrologic side. 
This is a very instructive work, and it 
suggests to us how astrology, like the 
worships of Mithra and Isis, prepared 
the way for the easier conquest of 
Christianity. We may venture to doubt 
the statement on p. 127 that in old 
Chaldea sun worship was “esentially a 
learned cult,” one that “grew with sci- 
ence itself, and was definitely established 
at the period when the latter attained its 
zenith in antiquity”; that is, not before 
500 or 600 B. C. Our author appears 
to be mistaken in imagining that at so 
late a period the worship of the sun sup- 
planted that of the moon. From the 
earliest period the sun had the popular 
worship under various aspects, while the 
moon was comparatively little wor- 
shipped outside of Ur. 


Forgotten Books of the American Nursery. 
By Rosalie V. Halsey. Boston: Charles 
E. Goodspeed & Co. 

This splendid work will become the 
basis for all other attempts at estimating 
the progress of the American story book. 
Limited in its very sumptuous format to 
seven hundred copies, it can have but 
circumscribed sale; yet in a more popu- 
lar edition it should take its deserved 
place by the side of Mrs. Field’s “The 
Child and His Book.” Little has been 
written on the American juvenile tale, 
save a few articles by Mr. Charles Welsh 
and Miss Caroline Hewins. And now 
that Miss Halsey has been so conscien- 
tious, we cannot but conclude that our 
children of years gone by very largely 
read what English children read; that 
the early history of American juvenile 
books is the earlier history of English 
juveniles. Of course, we had the “New 
England Primer,” which was an offshoot 
of English models; this was indeed 
native in spirit, and during its period 
of secularization it reflected some of the 
spirit of American history, even, so some 
humorous historian tells us, to the using 
of a wood cut of George III for Wash- 
ington—the irony of Fate! But Isaiah 
Thomas, of Worcester, Mass., stole most 
of his ideas from John Newbury, of 
London, and Boston is even robbed of 
the honor of harboring the original 
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Mother Goose! Altogether, the early 
American juvenile books were neither 
original in source nor amusing in con- 
tent. Strive as Miss Halsey does to treat 
attractively what must have been heavy 
diet for the young of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, she succeeds mere- 
ly in showing the religious and moral 
ponderousness of the small paper-cov- 


ered booklets, with their makeshift 
woodcuts. We were English until 
Cooper. Miss More and Miss Edge- 


worth ruled child realms until Lydia 
Maria Child and her contemporaries 


established miscellanies and compiled 
garlands. Parson Weems falsified in a 


popular way the life of Washington in 
his effort to uphold the morality of 
Thomas Day. From religious preach- 
ment, juvenile literature passed into the 
depiction of priggish character. Peter 
Parley and Jacob Abbott were our first 
“supplementary reader” authors. 


The Convictions of a Grandfather. By 
Robert Grant. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. ; 

To sit on a wall and umpire a game of 

“convictions” going on across the divid- 

ing line has its pleasures, its attractions ; 

also its distractions. Judge Robert 

Grant tries the game,- the players being 

variously representative of the “isms,” 

as they used to be called—‘ fads,” as they 
sometimes are; “views,” “opinions,” 

“convictions,” “definitive conclusions” of 

today, which stand an even chance of 

becoming the empty shards of definitive 
conclusions tomorrow. Generally he 
umpires the game well, but evidently 
the sport, and _ conscientiously 
jumps into the mélée when one side or 
the other is pushed too hard. Occasion- 
ally, when the players have evidently 
moved away to some far contested 
corner of the field, he sits alone on the 
wall, and has a little game all to himself. 
Then the judicial citations from the book 
of the game are murmured aloud for the 
benefit of an imaginary company of on- 
lookers. This serious play occurs chiefly 
when the game reaches the purlieus of 
courtrooms and touches on the vampires 
who linger about the bench of justice 
and disgrace the proceedings of the bar, 
or when it suggests those old Roman 
days when parasites frequented the bed- 
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sides of old men whose harvest had been 
unusually ample and whose clutch had 
grown feeble. Cousins in remote de- 
gree they are today, and he finds the 
courts all too lenient toward them. Cor- 
porate charities, workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, the expansive income tax— 
these fall into the game. When the con- 
testants return—they are mostly in the 
family, daughters, daughters - in - law, 
grandsons and sons-in-law, all with a 
remarkable family resemblance, in that 
they all inherit the grandfather’s philo- 
sophical mood and manner of discussion 
and his literary habitude—everything in 
the feminine world of the day becomes 
“justiciable,” and the feminine mood has 
continually to be reminded that the 
recall, initiative and frequent referen- 
dum are not yet the order of the mascu- 
line procedure. The climax of the game 
is a movable one, but it always threatens 
to become stationary about the question 
whether the “modern woman is as intrin- 
sically unselfish and lovable as _ her 
predecessor.” 


The Man in Lonely Land. By Kate Lang- 
ley Bosher. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1. 

This rather trivial book is a disap- 
pointment from the author of “Mary 
Cary.” The man in Lonely Land does 
not seem to be more cut off from the 
society of his fellows than forty years, a 
predilection for writing pessimistic 
magazine articles, and a conviction that 
he is marked for prey by every husband- 
hunting female can conspire to make 
him, which is to say, the Lonely Land is 
too obviously a region well within reach 
of succor to inspire the reader with any 
deep solicitude for his plight. The succor 
arrives in the shape of a young woman 
from Virginia, a supposed “country 
cousin” of his brother-in-law, who comes 
for a pre-Christmas visit with her New 
York relatives, and proves to be anything 
but “country.” She is, however, that 
pure-and-unspotted-from-the-world em- 
bodiment of “hospitality” and “gracious- 
ness” by which pattern alone the South- 
ern heroine is ever made. The book’s 


style is bright and readable, altho the 
characters “go in the park,” and “do like 
he did” (it is uncertain whether this is 
an attempt at realistic reproduction of 
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the English spoken in certain sections of 
our country, or an unconscious revela- 
tion of the author’s own), but there is so 
little of either originality or substance in 
the book that one can hardly see its 
reason for existence. 


Literary Notes 


....Any one desirous of full information on 
the private life of the Empress Catherine— 
which, after all, was pretty public—will find 
it in The Comedy of Catherine the Great 
(Putnam; $3.75), written by Francis Gribble, 
a specialist in the romances of the great. 


....Ina small volume on Faith and the New 
Testament (imported by Scribners) Rev. A. 
W. F. Blunt, M. A., gives a succinct and sym- 
pathetic account of the main conclusions of 
modern scholars in regard to the origin of the 
New Testament writings, and frankly consid- 
ers some of the problems of Christian faith 
that arise therefrom. The discussions are 
marked by candor and ample knowledge. 


....Dr. Bayard Holmes, M.D., of Chicago, 
has published a poorly printed volume of es- 
says on medical topics: The Friends of the 
Insane, The Soul of Medical Education, and 
Other Essays. The essays, many of which 
are of considerable interest even to the lay 
reader, are reprints from the Lancet-Clinic of 
Cincinnati. 


....A writer of financial advertising, whose 
stock of ideas is running low, will find an in- 
exhaustible supply in Two Thousand Points 
for Financial Advertising, by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor (Banker’s Publishing Co. N. Y.; 
$1.50). The book is divided into five sec- 
tions with suggestions for savings bank, com- 
mercial hank, trust company, safe’ deposit and 
investment advertising. In addition to the 
suggestions, there are many comments. that 
will be found valuable by those whose work 
lies in the financial field. 


....Our readers are well acquainted with 
the dainty stories of Chinese life written by 
Sui Sin Far (Miss Edith Eaton) and will be 
glad to know that those published in Tue 
INDEPENDENT as well as in other periodicals 
have been brought together in a volume en- 
titled Mrs. Spring Fragrance (McClurg; 
$1.40). The conflict between occidental and 
oriental ideals and the hardships of the Amer- 
ican immigration laws furnish the theme for 
most of the tales and the reader is not only 
interested but has his mind widened by be- 
coming acquainted with novel points of view. 
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The New Progressive Party 


THE new party is a serious proposi- 
tion. It is not to be sneered at as of no 
consequence, mere noise and bluster of 
dissatisfied ambition, and it will not be 
snuffed out by abuse any more than by 
contempt. 
campaign, at least, and its sounds a seri- 
ous lesson to both of the old parties. 
lor its leaders and supporters believe 
that tlie old parties are playing politics 
instead of caring for the people, and 
they number a great many people. They 
are very serious. They sing hymns and 
offer prayers in their convention. There 
is a religious fervor about them which 
we like, and their platform is a docu- 
ment such as we have hardly seen It 
does not talk Roosevelt, but it gathers in 
every good aim of government such as 
everybody believes in, and some not so 
good; and it strikes the whole gamut of 
public wants, and promises to accomplish 
everything that anybody desires. Thus 
it does not present a single great com- 
manding issue, but rather offers the 
whole bright lexicon of youth for imme- 
diate acceptance and adoption in legisla- 
tion. Its base of unity is that of all par- 


It has its future, for this’ 


ties, quoted after the familiar manner in 
the first sentences of the platform, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln, of, by and for the peo- 
ple, the familiar slogan; and then every- 
thing gathered in that may be thought of 
as for the people, to be enacted by the 
Progressive party. 

To be sure the real issue is a personal 
one, Roosevelt. His was the only name 
to conjure by. He was the only aspirant 
for the nomination. It was his conven- 
tion; it is his party. He dominated in 
all that was done in Chicago, and a won- 
derfully able and shrewd politician he is. . 
It is a great achievement to have thus 
created a national party in a month, and 
one that threatens both the others. He 
claims that the Republican party is al- 
ready dead, and that it is onfy with the 
Democratic party that the contest will lie 
in November. We do not believe it, but 
the colossal assurance which claims it is 
worthy of political admiration. 

The platform is a very shrewd and 
able document in the appeal it makes to 
so many in the vast catalog of its prom- 
ised reforms. Who would not be glad 
to see many of them accomplished? And 
here is a party which tells us that the Re- 
publican party and the Democratic are 
alike the slaves of the favored interests, 
while it will give itself wholly to this new 
crusade. But the party must be judged 
by the question whether it can and will 
do the things it promises better than the 
old parties; and also by the character of 
its reforms, whether they be desirable 
or not. 

And first, and perhaps most important, 
is the promise to get out of the way the 
old and apparently effete Constitution of 
the United States. and the constitutions 
of the several States. It “pledges itself 
to provide a more easy and. expeditious 
method of amending the Federal Con- 
stitution.” Now an easy and expedi- 
tious method of amending the Constitu- 
tion is precisely what we do not want. 
The very purpose of a constitution is to 
prevent radical changes of legislation 
without. deliberate consideration. We 
might as well have no Constitution as 
one that can be changed at a day’s or a 
year’s notice. What is the matter with 
the present way of amending the Consti- 
tution? Under it we are now providing 
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an amendment that will allow the impo- 
sition of an income tax, and only two or 
three more approvals by State legisla- 
tures are needed for its adoption. Of 
course it must take four or five years to 
pass an amendment, but that is not too 
long a time for careful thought. Under 
this new proposal fiat money might have 
been put into the Constitution in a year, 
or, in the Knownothing days, immigrants 
or Catholics might have been excluded 
from office. The platform in one speci- 
fication indicates how it would circum- 
vent the constitution of a State. In case 
the highest appellate court of a State 
declares an act passed under the police 
power of a State unconstitutional, mean- 
ing such matters as labor of women or 
children, it is pledged that the people 
shall have the opportunity to vote 
whether the act shall become law not- 
withstanding the State constitution. 
That is simply subverting the constitu- 
tion. It is better to amend the constitu- 
tion in the regular way. It is bad enough 
to play fast and loose with laws ; consti- 
tutions should be held sacred and they 
can be amended when there is need. 

If we can judge from the platform the 
appeal of the Progressive party will be 
largely to wage laborers enrolled in 
unions, rather than to farm hands, 
clerks, etc. Hence no injunctions in la- 
bor disputes, trial by jury in cases of 
contempt connected with labor troubles, 
safety standards for various occupations, 
minimum wage standards for working 
women, the eight hour day and no night 
labor for women and children, the aboli- 
tion of the convict contract labor system 
and confining convict labor to Govern- 
ment work, publicity in all labor con- 
tracts or conditions, and, finally, a De- 
partment of Labor in the Cabinet. 
These propositions, with others, are 
mainly good and appeal to all parties. 

In the matter of big corporations the 
new party is fairly conservative. It be- 
lieves in consolidation, but wants it un- 
der Federal control, as does everybody 
else. It would have a strong commission 
to control corporations and prevent the 
familiar abuses, something like the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. This 
is not new, and it does not need a new 
party to secure it. 
corporate wealth appears in the state- 
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ment that “the test of corporate effi- 
ciency shall be the ability better to serve 
the public,” which is an old-fashioned 
truth. 

The platform definitely condemns the 
Aldrich bill for the improvement of the 
currency, but it suggests nothing better. 
It wants more foreign commerce and 
hints at subsidies when it “demands ade- 
quate appropriations by Congress,” but 
it does not suggest the only way by re- 
voking the law which forbids foreign- 
built ships to carry the American flag; 
but the Senate has just approved a bill 
to that effect for ships engaged solely in 
foreign trade, and has thus taken action 
more progressive’than the Progressives. 

Much space is given to conservation 
of forests, oil lands, water rights, levees 
on the Mississippi, Alaska coal, etc., in 
which nothing new is said beyond what 
all approve. The recommendation for 
extensive and expensive improvement of 
rivers. “opening them to traffic,” opens 
the way to great waste. Rivers are no 
longer and never can be again “a great 
national system of transportation.” They 
cannot compete with railways; the his- 
tory of the Mississippi packets is proof. 
It is the current jealousy of railroads that 
accounts for urging the very question- 
able and very costly plan for a “Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf deep waterway.” We can- 
not approve the plank of the platform 
which would refuse to allow vessels 
owned by a railway company to sail thru 
the Panama Canal; nor the further. pro- 
vision that American vessels engaged in 
coastwise traffic shall pay no toll. 

On tariff and taxation, very impor- 
tant subjects, there is nothing progres- 
sive. A protective tariff is favored, with 
certain reductions of the present tariff 
as they may be recommended by a non- 
partisan tariff commission. That is the 
Republican measure to a dot. The plat- 
form would “equalize conditions of com- 
petition between the United States and 
foreign countries, both for the farmer 
and the manufacturer”; and yet it says 
that “the presumption is always in favor 
of the consuming public.” But the con- 
suming public wants free trade and low 
prices, while it is the manufacturer that 
wants protection. When the platform 
“demands the immediate repeal of the 
Canadian reciprocity act,” it demands it 
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in the interest of a protective tariff, and 
it is less progressive than is President 
Taft. 

Once more, there is nothing progres- 
sive in the action on international peace 
and arbitration, which are favored, but 
the party demands two battleships a year 
meanwhile. Again we cannot assent. 
But we do most heartily approve the de- 
mand for female suffrage, which is truly 
a progressive feature, as well as the in- 
terest shown in the labor conditions of 
women and children. It was these fea- 
tures which evoked heartiest praise by 
Miss Addams in her admirable short ad- 
dress, seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

We have not specified all the pledges 
made, only the most important. The 
rest reach from initiative and parcels 
post to protection against worthless in- 
vestments and the turning the tide of 
immigration from the city to the coun- 
try, which cannot be done. The native- 
born, as the immigrant,are equally drawn 
to the city by a law of civilization. 

We have spoken of the platform as a 
marvel of inclusiveness. But there are 
strange omissions. Immigration laws 
are absolutely ignored. We have very 
unjust exactments against Chinese im- 
migrants, but there is not a word on the 
subject. It would not do to say any- 
thing generous or progressive on that 
subject, with Governor Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, as candidate for vice-president. 
And again, while the platform pledges 
the party to seek State as well as Federal 
legislation in the reform of abuses and 
the righting of wrongs, and while it 
sweeps the horizon for minor as well 
as major wrongs to be righted, the one 
greatest injustice of all is absolutely 
ignored. It was said of Senator Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, when he first entered 
Congress as a young man, by one of his 
colleagues, that he could see a fly a mile 
off on a barn door, and not see the door. 
Such is the blindness of the Progressive 
party to the most monstrous of all in- 
justices in this country, all that is flag- 
rant and obtrusive, that wrong which, as 
Mr. Roosevelt told the convention, has 
excluded the negro from the ballot in a 
number of States, and has put on him 
the brand of inferiority by various de- 
vices of legislation. The Republican 
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platform is no better, but here was the 
Progressive party hunting evils, sifting 
them out, and it could not see the great- 
est. It wouldn’t, because that would 
not do. It would cause a coldness inthe 
meeting which was inviting white South- 
ern delegates and excluding colored 
ones. 

Yet, with exceptions noted, it is a 
good platform. We have a multitude of 
subscribers who will vote the Progres- — 
sive ticket. We have no word of rebuke 
for them. For us we hold that the Re- 
publican party will do more in the way 
of reform than the Progressive party 
can. We know that President Taft has 
done more for progressive measures, by 
breaking up monopoly, than did Mr. 
Roosevelt. We believe him a truer peace 
man. We can better trust his safe judg- 
ment in all foreign matters, and these 
are of prime importance. Had Roose- 
velt been President these two last years 
who can be sure we should not have had 
war with Mexico and intervention in 
Cuba? With Taft in the Presidential 
chair we have maintained peace with 
honor. Yet it is to the credit of the 
American people that Roosevelt’s pas- 
sionate advocacy of primary ethical prin- 
ciples, of justice and fair play and the 
square deal has given him so enthusiastic 
a following. 


No Square Deal 


A BULL is an unwelcome apparition in 
a china shop, and the Progressive party 
convention gave no kindlier welcome to 
the negro question. It had to appear, 
and it had to be driven out for fear it 
would smash things. The Democratic 
convention has no such question; it is 
ruled by the solid South, and the solid 
South gives no political rights to the 
negro. The Progressive party is a break 
from the Republican party, and the Re- 
publican party has in its conventions 
given fair place to the negro wherever 
he is in the majority of the party’s mem- 
bers, as in the South. But Mr. Roose- 
velt wished to break up the solid South 
by organizing his new party in the 
Southern States, and he gave it to be 
understood that no negroes from those 
States should be admitted to his conven- 
tion—negroes only from the North; and 
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to show his kindliness to the black peo- 
ple he took special pains to have negro 
delegates from certain Northern States. 
But from Mississippi negro delegates 
came and sought almission on the 
ground that the opposing delegates had 
been selected under a call to white voters 
only. On the advice of Mr. Roosevelt 
the negro delegates were excluded and 
the white delegates admitted, but with 
the declaration that the call excluding 
negroes was not to be approved. 

For that much, thanks. It is admitted 
that thus to exclude a class is wrong, but 
they are to be excluded just the same, 
for the sake of success. Mr. Roosevelt 
knows the temper of the South toward 
negro suffrage and he bows to it, and 
takes advantage of it. The Republican 
party knows it, but it does not bow to it. 
It asks negro votes and admits negro 
delegates from the States that suppress 
their votes. In principle it is right, even 
if the political use of the negro delega- 
tions has not always been creditable. Mr. 
Roosevelt tells of the superior quality of 
his negro delegates from Rhode Island 
and West Virginia, and says that when 
such men can be sent from the Gulf 
States they will be admitted by the will- 
ing assent of white men. He knows 
better. The negro delegates at the Re- 
publican convention were as worthy as 
those of his whom he praises. He knows 
how they resisted temptations offered by 
white men, and not one proved false to 
the trust imposed upon him. There are 
such educated, respectable negroes in the 
South by the ten thousand, as worthy as 
their white fellow citizens, and it is such 
men from Mississippi whom the Pro- 
gressives rejected. 

Mr. Roosevelt, master of misleading 
logic and rhetoric that he is, gives the 
reason for excluding negro delegates 
from the South while seeking them from 
the North. He says that in those South- 
ern States “that never cast a Republican 
electoral vote, that never elected a col- 
ored man to office, largely owing to the 
action participated in by the Republican 
party, the colored man has, as a matter 
of fact, gradually lost all his. political 
rights.” So he has, but how is this 
largely owing to the Republican party? 
Such is not the fact at all. Thirty-five 
years ago the National Government gave 


up the attempt to control racial political 
conditions in the South, and the States, ‘ 
or the white people of the States, have 
ever since then been solely responsible 
for the legislation under which the col- 
ored man “has. lost all his political 
rights.” The Republicans in those States 
were negroes; they certainly are not 
“largely responsible” for the Jim Crow 
laws and “grandfather” clauses. All the 
Republican administrations have done is 
to appoint a negro occasionally to office 
where he was not wanted by white 
Democrats, and the party has maintained 
the rights of colored Republicans to sit 
in the national conventions. It is abso- 
lutely untrue that the North has tried to 
“dragoon the white men” to send negro 
delegates, or that the attempt “to force 
conditions that we cannot make to exist 
there has failed.” There has no such 
force been used. 

Mr. Roosevelt concludes: 

“We are setting a standard to which we 
can have a reasonable hope that our breth- 
ren of the South will themselves come up 
when we no longer attempt to drive them, 


when it is a matter of honorable obligation 
with them as with us.” 


“To drive them!” Who has attempted 
to “drive them’? And who are these 
“brethren of the South”? This was a 
Mississippi delegation that was excluded, 
and the majority of “our brethren” of 
Mississippi are colored brethren. It was 
their “honorable obligation” to take a 
part in politics; who forbids? Theodore 
Roosevelt, simply because the white peo- 
ple object, and like too many others, 
when speaks of the Southern people, 
he ignores or even excludes nearly half 
of them, and he complains that to accept 
a black man is to use “force,” is to 
“drive” the South, and so the black man 
must keep quiet and submit; for he says: 

“T hold that the white man and the colored 
man who endeavor to make the colored man 


discontented with what we are doing are the 
worst foes of the colored man.” 


So we do not hold. We hold that dis- 
content is the only condition of improve- 
ment and hope. We should be ashamed 
of humanity if the colored man were not 
discontented, if he were contented to 
have “lost all his political rights,” and ° 
among them the right to take part in the 
organization of a party whose main asset 
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is that it is greatly discontented with 
conditions as they now are. 

Mr. Roosevelt asserts that the Repub- 
lican party has attempted to “drive,” 
“control” and “dragoon” the South. A 
correspondent well known as an able 
financier and equally as a philanthropist 
makes the contrary criticism of the party 
and of THe INDEPENDENT’s statement in 
our issue of July 11 as to “Our Position 
in This Campaign.” He says: 

While I fully agree with the point which 1s 
made the chief basis of your position, namely, 
that the Democratic party is in the South 
faise to the doctrine of the equal rights of 
men, and because of that I do not expect a 
satisfactory outcome from the Democratic 
party, yet there is, I think, no possible basis 
for a preference of the Republican party on 
that issue. It has been for many years quite 
possible for the Republican party to have cor- 
rected this injustice by a measure which would 
have produced a natural evolution of political 
action in the Southern States; namely, the 
passage of one of the bills often proposed, 
to so hase the representation in Congress as 
that the votes cast should be the decisive fac- 
tor. It was pure and disgusting cowardice 
on the part of the Republican party, accom- 
panied by the shrewd consciousness of the 
dominant business interests that they would 
be safer by having a party of privilege in the 
North and West based on the highway rob- 
bery of the protective tariff and its brood of 
“protection” grafts of every description in 
every electoral district; and by having an- 
other party of privilege in the South based 
on the monopoly of voting (for the whites 
only) which practically has become a monop- 
oly of a selected portion of the whites. 

That the Republican party has, since 
President Grant’s administration, failed 
to take much interest in the negro ques- 
tion, leaving it to the States to deal with 
as it could, we stated in that editorial; 
but at least it has not been guilty of 
positive injustice to our colored citizens. 
But it would have been compounding 
injustice if it had done what our honored 
friend approves. Those bills were bills 
of pure politics, not offered to better the 
black man, but to strengthen the Repub- 
lican party by reducing the Democratic 
representation from the South. We op- 
posed those bills for the same reason 
that all leading negroes opposed them, 
‘because it would be giving consent to 
the suppression of the negro vote. Were 
such a bill to become law the negro who 
wanted to vote would be told that Con- 
gress had given representation at Wash- 
ington only to white men, and it would 
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have put off the day when the negro 
shall have his political rights. We stand - 
on the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, and Congress has no right to be 
a party in any way, direct or indirect, to 
nullifying them. So long as we give 
the Southern States representation in 
Congress on the basis of their colored 
population we declare that there should 
be a square deal for both white and 
black at the ballot box ; and we condemn 
Mr. Roosevelt and his convention for 
refusing the square deal for whites and 
blacks alike in those States in which the 
white citizens shut out the colored citi- 
zens from the ballot. 


Governor Wilson’s Speech 


Critics are saying that Governor Wil- 
son’s speech of acceptance is not suffi- 
ciently specific. This is asserted by some 
who are not moved by partisan hostility. 
It seems to us that they do not take into 
account his conception of what such a 
speech ought to be. He decided, we 
think, that he ought to set forth prin- 
ciples rather than the details of proc- 
esses by which these principles should 
be applied in legislation. He sought to 
show what the problems are, but not to 
mark out exactly the method to be pur- 
sued in solving them. But he leaves no 
room for doubt concerning his attitude 
toward the problems or his conviction 
that a solution should be undertaken in 
the interest of justice. At the same time 
he discusses the problems without pas- 
sion Or personalities, declines to be dog- 
matic as to questions about which he has 
not expert knowledge, and is temperate 
in stating the policy which his party 
should uphold in dealing with questions 
affecting the business of the country. 

For example, while holding that the 
only safe and legitimate object of tariff 
duties is to raise revenue, and asserting 
that there should be immediate revision, 
“unhesitatingly and steadily downward,” 
he does not ignore the fact that “business 
is exceedingly sensitive to changes” in 
tariff legislation, and that “its founda- 
tions must not be too radically or too 
suddenly disturbed.” Therefore, he 
says, “we should act with caution and 
prudence, like men who know what they 
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are about, and not like those in love with 
a theory,” and the changes “should be 
made only at such a rate and in such a 
way as will least interfere with the nor- 
mal and healthful course of commerce 
and manufactures.” A great part of the 
speech relates to the tariff, and no one 
can justly say that he is not specific in 
his disapproval of the methods and pur- 
poses of a considerable part of tariff 
legislation in the past, but it is clear that 
he would have revision proceed with due 
regard for the mamifacturing and labor 
interests involved. 
' Again, speaking of the Trust problem, 
while pointing out the effect of tariff 
duties in promoting the formation of 
combinations, and the exaction of high 
prices by means of monopolistic control, 
he says he does not think the old compe- 
tition can be restored by law, or that 
“business done on a great scale by a 
single corporation is necessarily danger- 
ous” to the economic or other liberties 
of our people. “Big business is not dan- 
gerous because it is big, but because its 
bigness is an unwholesome inflation cre- 
ated by privileges and exemptions which 
it ought not to enjoy.” Competition, he 
says, should be encouraged by laws for- 
bidding unjust practices by which it has 
been supprest, and the Sherman act 
should be supplemented by laws de- 
signed to effectually prevent those prac- 
tices. These are not radical and revolu- 
tionary views. He speaks of vast con- 
federacies of banking, railway and 
manufacturing interests. These, he 
thinks, are not illegal, and they are a 
natural growth. But he would have laws 
to prevent such concentration from be- 
coming dangerous to free enterprise, “if 
laws can be worked out that will accom- 
plish that result without destroying or 
seriously embarrassing any sound or 
legitimate business undertaking, or nec- 
essary and wholesome - arrangement.” 
Here we see the caution due to some 
knowledge of the interests involved and 
of the character of the concentration, 
rather than the unqualified denunciation 
and bitter assaults of those in his party 
who demanded the “Money Trust” inves- 
tigation. 

We have referred to these remarks 
partly because they fairly indicate the 
tone and drift of the entire speech. It is 


one which the average intelligent Demo- 
cratic partisan can support, while to busi- 
ness interests it promises a reasonable 
conservatism. We should add that at 
the beginning the progressive spirit of 
the time is clearly recognized in what is 
said about a nation awakened to the 
effect of privilege and private advantage 
and to the knowledge that certain cher- 
ished liberties have been lost. But in 
those passages there is a suggestion of 
moderation when the Governor says: 
“The tonic of such a time is very exhil- 
arating. It requires self-restraint not to 
attempt too much, and yet it would be 
cowardly to attempt too little.” 


A Surreptitious Subsidy 


As we pointed out in our issue of July 
25 the introduction into the Panama 
Canal bill of amendments granting free 
passage to American ships is really the 
same thing as taking so much money out 
of the national treasury and giving it to 
the steamship companies. But the pro- 
posal to subsidize American shipping, 
tho often and eloquently urged, has 
never met with the approval of the peo- 
ple, and the Senators have no right to 
introduce it in disguise. What is still 
worse, they have introduced it in such a 
way as plainly to violate our treaty with 
England. We admit that many argu- 
ments can be advanced in favor of stim- 
ulating our shipping by subsidies as 
other nations do, and tho we do not think 
that policy advisable, we believe that a 
general ship subsidy or even one confined 
to coastwise vessels would not contra- 
vene the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as does 
the bill passed by the Senate on August 
9 by a vote of 45 to 15. The Senators 
who advocated it admitted that if the 
matter were brought before The Hague 
Court it would inevitably be decided 
against us and we should then have to 
pay back the tolls collected from for- 
eign vessels in the meantime, say ten 
years or so. That is, whether the action 
taken by the Senate be right or wrong, 
it is what all the other nations of the 
world would call wrong. But Senator 
Cummins says that we will never con- 
sent to submit the question to such a 
tribunal ; that there is but one tribunal to 
settle such a question, the arbitrament of 
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war. In saying this Senator Cummins 
is advocating the violation not only of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but, what is 
worse, of all our arbitration treaties, for 
if an agreement to arbitrate does not in- 
clude the interpretation of a contract 
with another nation to what cases can it 
possibly apply? 

There is indeed the best of reasons for 
believing that all the Powers would 
think us wrong if after agreeing that 
“the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations . . . on terms of entire equality 
in respect to the conditions and 
charges of traffic,’ we should make an 
exception in our own favor. That was 
the view which the United States took 
when the shoe pinched the other foot. 
In 1846, when this neck of timber be- 
longed to New Granada, we made a 
treaty with that country which provided 
that the citizens of the United States 
should enjoy all the exemptions, priv- 
ileges and immunities concerning com- 
mercial navigation enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of New Granada and “that no other 
tolls or charges shall be levied or col- 
lected upon citizens of the United States 
... than is under like circumstances col- 
lected from Granadian citizens.’ That 
is what we thought a square deal in the 
days before we “took” Panama. Does 
any one doubt that if the canal had been 
constructed fifty years ago under this 
treaty we would now make a very great 
outcry if the government at Bogota de- 
termined to remit the tolls of its own 
vessels ? 

Let us at least wait till we get the 
money from the tolls before we decide 
that we shall make a free gift of it to the 
steamship companies, instead of using it 
as we designed to use it, to pay the inter- 
est on the money we borrowed to build 
the canal. 

In this issue of THe INDEPENDENT we 
print an article on Panama charges which 
shows what must be done if we are to 
get back any of the $400,000,000 that we 
have invested in the enterprise. Those 
who wish to study the question more 
thoroly should procure Mr. Johnson’s 
“Preliminary Statement on Panama 
Traffic and Tolls,” which is published as 
Senate Document 575, and contains 
maps and tables showing what effect the 
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canal ts likely to have upon the com- 
merce of the world. If the canal is to 
be anything but an expense to us we 
must get as many foreign vessels to use 
it as possible, and the way to do that is 
not to manifest at the start a disposition 
to take advantage of them by what they 
consider—and we think rightly—a_vio- 
lation of our agreement to give them 
equal privileges. Already we see the 
effect of it in the report that Great 
Britain and her colonies and Russia and 
Japan are likely to refuse to take part in 
the Panama Pacific Exposition of 1915. 
If these, and perhaps the Western States 
of South America, are not represented 
at San Francisco, what sort of a Pacific 
Exposition will it be? . 


City Poets 


SomME time ago there appeared in ‘the 
London Times an editorial asserting that 
Wordsworth was the only poet who ever 
“preferred and lived, of free choice, the 
simple country life.’ An American 
newspaper editor embroidered this gloss 
upon the text: 

“Poets in general have chosen nature as a 
priestess, but not as a companion. They 
are constantly giving voice to the love of the 
country, but it is the townsman’s love, not the 
countryman’s. And it is the townsman who 
longs to find expression for his feeling.” 

Nowadays the poor countryside may 
consider itself lucky if it gets into verse 
at all, whatever its author’s place of resi- 
dence. The city versifier no longer be- 
takes himself to green fields and pas- 
tures, hat in hand and pad in pocket. 
Quite unabashed, he acts upon Zola’s 
dictum that the streets of the metropolis 
are both pathetic and inspiring; their 
irregular beauty “enough for any poet.” 
Mr. John Hall Wheelock, one of our 
younger pupils in the school of Baude- 
laire and Arthur Symons, whose melody 
he lacks, registers 
“A nightmare screech from hell; 

From arch or hidden hollow comes the yell, 
Screeched of some wanton tal by 
Indecent.’ 


Mr. Joyce Kilmer sings “The Subway,” 

with its freight of . 

“Tired clerks, pale girls, street-cleaners, busi- 
ness men, 

Boys, priests and harlots, drunkards, students, 
thieves.” 


Mr. John Masefield, a gutter Byron with 
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a greater fund of experience and sincer- 

ity than most of the American celebrants 

of the unbeautiful, sings the navvy, 

“With arms all red from wallowing in the 

muck, 

And spitting, as the trolley tipped, for luck.” 

The city poets have made progress—of a 

kind—since one of them wrote, long ago, 

“The Crowded Street” : 

“Let me move slowly thru the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain.” 
And if flowers bloom in the verse of 
the city poets it is, more likely than not, 
in some shop window. Thus Mrs. Gil- 
man: 

“I hear, in raw, unwelcome dawns, 

The sordid sparrows sing, 

And in the florist’s windows watch 

The forced and purchased spring.” 
Indeed, natural objects have a_ very 
slight chance of finding their way into 
the verse of these poets of our big towns 
unless it be for the purpose of hight- 
ening some contrast—and Mr. Eaton 
writes : 

“It's Spring today; I know the sight— 

The smell of asphalt fills the air, 
The gas-pipe men are mending lines 

And digging ditches in the square.” 

In American magazine verse the East 
River with- its ferries and bridges 
mountain-high takes the place of Rhine 
and blue Danube; the “cascading thun- 
der” of city streets takes the place of 
Niagara Falls; the recreation park 
crowds out the “glimmering landscape” ; 
lamp-posts replace the sentinels of the 
forest. At first sight, we seem to gain a 
certain novelty by the exchange. 

But it is not a permanent bargain. 
Nature poetry lurks in the background 
of all this man-made machinery, and 
throbs under its urban cacophony. These 
newer cadences exist chiefly because they 
are the contraries of the old-fashioned 
order of poetry. There is for the mo- 
ment a reaction against images grown 
too familiar, trees and ‘flowers already 
painted by Wordsworth and Mr. Gawein 
as delicately, it seems, as ever they can 
be painted ; sentiments staled, as it were, 
for the present generation of poets, by 
Shelley and Tennyson and Rossetti. 
Therefore are our contemporaries bent 
on out-bawling Baudelaire and outwhiz- 
zing Whitman; but they have gone al- 
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most as far as their tether allows. True, 
the city furnishes as many suggestions 
of pity and horror as the country or 
suburbs,—rather more of them, even. 
The fact remains that we do not wish, 
week in, week out, to be fed on horrors 
or to feast our eyes upon faithful limn- 
ing of carters, ‘longshoremen and depart- 
ment store floorwalkers. The moment 
we accept the plausibility of the city as 
a theme for verse we are ready to return 
to the country again. It is rural delights 
that are most refreshing; and, if our 
hearts are to be reached, if our sense of 
“impassioned recollection” is to be kin- 
dled, it is the country which poets must 
celebrate for us. What tho the poets of 
what we call God’s out of doors be 
townsmen—college dons like Gray and 
Loweli, lecturing philosophers like Cole- 
ridge and Emerson, men of the world 
like Byron. editors like Bryant? Their 
verses satisfy our aspirations and better 
appetites even as we toil among the sor- 
did and oppressing objects which the 
newer school of city poets is at such 
pains to reproduce. 


Whistling 


THose who studied our Vacation 
Number noted well that remarkable pie- 
ture which placed in the foreground a 
whistling boy. The pose of the lad, and 
that perfect satisfaction which is exprest 
from his bare toes to his hat, in the arch 
of the pole over his shoulder, and the 
basket on his arm—in fact, in every 
wrinkle of his pantaloons—sums up well 
in the title given to the picture, “Great 
Expectations.” The foliage of the trees 
and the absolute bareness of the soil un- 
der his feet indicates that Nature has 
given away entirely all of her purposes 
and whims, and is absolutely at one with 
this boy, that he shall fill his basket with 
fishes. Yet this. picture would lose its 
unity entirely but for that puckered 
mouth, and the whistle which we do not 
hear, only it is everywhere dominating. 

Look thru the rest of this superb col- 
lection, and not one is without its inter- 
est; the sea dashes against the rocks. the 
brooks rumble down stream, the children 
are noisy at their games, the sheep nibble 
lovingly on the lawns, the swans preen 
themselves, and everybody and every- 
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thing is happy; but nowhere is perfect 
satisfaction so completely exprest as in 
the whistling boy. 

It happened this morning, as the coun- 
try editor laid down the Vacation Num- 
ber, for the dozenth time, and his ear 
was filled with the choral daybreak song 
of the robins, that he heard far down in 
the valley another boy whistling—or was 
it the same boy? It might have been a 
lad that was filled with the glory of day- 
break and was trying to chime in with 
the robins ; it might have been a lad who 
had risen early because the fish will bite 
best at dawn. You can generally tell 
who it is that talks, and mostly you will 
know a man by his laugh, but whistling 
is seldom individualized. One thing 
about it, the whistler in the valley was 
intensely happy, and he was in full key 
with Nature. Everything was happy, 
and everybody was happy, and so was 
the editor. 

It is, however, possible to distinguish 
a whistler by the habit that he has of 
punctuating some special part of the day, 
either, as now, the very early morning, or 
the working hours, when he tosses the 
hay or grain, or the evening hours, when 
work is laid aside and care is over. 
Felix was happily named, for a happier 
soul never undertook to wrap love 
around the world. He always whistled 
all over. He whistled himself all to 
pieces. He went off into a whistle. He 
came around the end of the lake every 
evening on horseback, with the mail over 
his shoulder, the horse taking care of 
herself, and Felix just whistling, whis- 
tling with all his might. 

We would like to know if there is any 
other way for a boy to let his soul fly 
right off unrestrained. Talking will not 
do it, altho the gesture language of some 
races has much in its favor. As we use 
speech it is formal, dramatical, auto- 
graphical even, Imagine Felix saying, I 
am happy! I am jolly! Hurrah, boys! 
Nonsense, for he could listen to himself 
only a moment, when he would keep still. 
No; talking will not do it; not even ex- 
clamation ; and as for gestures his collie 
would do it far better. But he can tell 
it all in a whistle which has never been 
put into a grammar. 

Whistling, then, has its place as mere 
language. It lets the soul free from fet- 
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ters of the body. It says descriptively 
what words make foolishness of. It is 
not only for joy, but it is also when a 
boy is out of tune. When he wishes to 
go fishing, but must go for the cows, he 
whistles. When he goes by the grave- 
yard at night he whistles to keep up his 
courage. Then again when he starts off 
with a good lot of bait in his pocket he 
whistles over great expectations. 

A man whistles naturally when in 
doubt. There is a_ scientific whistle, 
something like that which Professor 
Warder used when he anatomized kit- 
tens. If there are three political parties 
in the field, a man whistles because he 
cannot quite see his way clear to make a 
choice, especially when the three plat- 
forms try to cover the same reforms. 
When his mind is made up he uses an- 
other kind of language, possibly more 
expressive to others, but not to himself. 
He finds it difficult to put partnership 
into a whistle; so you cannot discover a 
bigot whistling, or a man who has made 
up his mind to gouge his neighbors, or 
engage in any other mean thing. He 
whistles when he has carried thru a suc- 
cessful deal and is throwing care off his 
shoulders, but when he is up to a trick 
he is silent, 

You note that animals never whistle, 
altho they do talk; some of them sing, 
and some of them wriggle a great deal of 
wisdom with their tails and noses. Togo 
talks equally with his tongue and with 
his tail. He sits just now near the edi- 
tor’s desk and expresses his emotions 
and his wishes and his hopes wonder- 
fully well. We wonder now why a dog 
is not in that picture with the whistling 
boy. He might be there, altho nothing 
else in the world would be adjustable to 
the case. Togo laughs when he has won 
attention, drawing up his lips, showing 
by his beautiful teeth that he is delight- 
ed; but he cannot whistle. Our catbirds 
are loquacious, and some of them can al- 
most conquer the alphabet, but they can-. 
not whistle. 

Whistling is one of the universals, and 
it is done in the same way all the world 
around. When a Chinaman whistles he 
does jt exactly like a Yankee, and it is in 
the same way, whether the boy be a 
Cossack riding bareback over the steppe 
or a Cracker picking oranges in Florida, 
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he shapes his mouth precisely as the lad 
who goes fishing with great expectations. 

Encourage whistling. The boy who 
never whistles do you look out for. It 
is the natural language of youth. He 
should not disturb the household, but out 
of doors he should be allowed to put on 
steam, for that is just what whistling 
means. Perhaps you have already noted 
that the mean boy has a mean sort of 
language. It is entirely natural that he 
should swear. Profanity is not artt- 
ficial ; it is the Esperanto of mean souls, 
They break into it involuntarily. You 
wish to know where Tom learned such 
vile words; he did not have to learn 
them; it is the expression of inside vul- 
garity. 


We see no cause for 
alarm in the visit of 
Prince Katsura and 
Baron Goto to Petersburg. If i 
means what it is supposed to, that Japan 
and Russia have reached a good under- 
standing, so much the better prospect for 
the continuance of world peace. It has 
been said that the treaty of Portsmouth 
was merely a truce, that the Nobel com- 
mittee were wrong in giving the peace 
prize to Roosevelt. because in inducing 
the belligerent Powers to lay down their 
arms he was merely postponing an in- 
evitable conflict. which would come later 
in a more terrible form. But it seems 
now that these pessimistic prognostica- 
tions are wrong. It is rumored that the 
agreement portends the rapture of Man- 
churia and Mongolia from China, and 
that China has appealed in vain to the 
United States far protection against Ja- 
pan and Russia. There is no evidence 
that these rumors are correct, but we 
take this occasion to repeat what we have 
often urged, that our Government has 
been gravely delinquent in failing to give 
its encouragement and moral support to 
the struggling a. and if it should 
fail, as we pray God it may not, America 
would be largely responsible for the 
great disaster. As the first and greatest 
of republics we should have been the 
earliest and readiest to extend our con- 
gratulations to a people throwing off the 
voke of tyrants. Instead of that we held 
coldly aloof and even allowed our name 
to be associated with the monarchical 
Powers which were supporting the Man- 
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chu dynasty. And nine months after the 
republic was proclaimed and six months 
after the abdication of the Emperor we 
still deny recognition. We are united 
with Russia, Japan, Great Britain. 
France and Germany in a refusal te 
grant such recognition unless China wil! 
borrow $300,000,000 of us all and will 
permit us to control the expenditure of 
it to see that it is spent for our own 
gocds! It is just as if a rich man should 
say to his needy neighbor: “I won’t speak 
to you on the street unless you will bor- 
row money of me to spend in my shop 
for things I think you need.” Read the 
touching appeal of President Yuan Shi- 
kai in a recent interview and see if it 
does not point to a neglected duty, a duty 
which we owe to civilization, to speak 
an encouraging word, if not to lend 
helping hand, to the infant republic now 
trying “to stand alone” 

“Peace is everywhere in China today; and 

without foreign interference peace will reign 
uninterrupted. We appeal as men, as a na- 
tion, to the men and nations of the world to 
give us without tampering that right which is 
the right of every householder, to keep his 
Own premises in order. ; ; 
_“The Government, however, is moving cau- 
tiously in the matter of finances. We realize 
that a weak nation in debt is 4 pauper who 
must sooner or later go to the poorhouse or 
the graveyard. There are friendly Powers, 
such as the United States, for instance, which 
would make financial advances to us and give 
us time co pay; but if we do not have to bor- 
row in this way we will be better off—for 
debts must be paid some time, and often the 
interest is a galling burden. 

“New China wishes to stand alone. She is 
capable of it, and will stand well if no pitfalls 
or snares are made for her feet.” 


We are glad to see that 
the British suffragets are 
being treated with the se- 
verity that their crimes deserve. Mrs. 
Mary Leigh, who threw a _ hatchet at 
Premier Asquith and hit John Redmond, 
and Miss Gladys Evans, who set fire to 
the Theater Royal, Dublin, where the 
Premier was to speak, were both sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment. The 
suffragets have urged that their violence 
be condoned on the ground of their mo- 
tives and that they be entitled as “politi- 
cal prisoners” to especially kind treat- 
ment in jail. But to concede this would 
be a monstrous perversion of the Anglo- 
Saxon idea of justice, which is based 
upon the principle that crime is crime 
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however good the motive. That Guiteau 
shot Garfield to restore harmony to the 
Republican party, that the MacNamara 
brothers blew up the 7imes building to 
advance ‘the cause of labor, that Miss 
Evans set fire to the Dublin theater to 
obtain the vote for women does not in 
any way palliate their crimes. Tho the 
women of England are outiaws, that is 
no reason why they should be lawless. 
Attempts at arson and murder are not 
admissable forms of electioneering in a 
civilized state. Such action is more than 
a crime ;-it is a blunder. In many parts 
of the world women have now attained 
their political rights, but in no case by 
the use of violence. Campaigns for the 
suffrage are now being carried on in six 
States, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Oregon and Arizona, but there have 
been no violations of law or even of pro- 
priety, and the same was true of the cam- 
paigns by which six States have already 
gained the suffrage. In England, on the 
other hand, the militant tactics have ac- 
complished absolutely nothing so far, 
and it looks as tho they had destroyed 
all prospects for its success in the im- 
mediate future. 


Who says now that the 

Coppered Food Referee Board is too 
conservative? They 

seem, on the contrary, determined to 
out-Wiley Wiley. It was not many years 
ago, when Dr. H. W. Wiley was the 
head of the Bureau of Chemistry, that 
he was reported as saying that he liked 
French peas greened with copper and he 
did not see why anybody should prevent 
his having them. But now, when he is 
out of the Department of Agriculture, 
Secretary Wilson rules out all food 
greened with copper salts as adulterated, 
basing this ruling on the authority of the 
Referee Board of Consulting Scientific 
Experts, which reported that “it appears 
from our investigations that, in certain 
directions, even such small quantities of 
copper [as 10 to 12 milligrams a day] 
may have a deleterious action and must 
be considered injurious to health.” Un- 
fortunately the Department will not pub- 
lish till later the evidence on which the 
board bases its decision, so it is impos- 
sible to judge of the validity of this 
somewhat surprising conclusion. © The 
practice of brightening peas and beans 
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and cucumbers with copper salts has 
been common in household and cannery 
for generations, and no one appears to 
have been harmed by it. Our grand- 
mothers used to borrow the neighbor’s 
brass kettles to scald up their pickles to 
give them a good color, and if they 
could not get one they would drop a 
penny into the hot vinegar. How it 
would have shocked these notable house- 
wives to know that they would be in 
danger of fine and imprisonment as 
adulterators if they sold or exposed for 
sale their’ gherkins, chow-chow and 
piccalilli. And now what shall we do 
with the Parisian chemist who, in order 
to test the question, put copper salts in 
his food until it all was green and had a 
metallic taste. According to the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection he should 
have died, or at least been sick, but be- 
ing unaware of their opinion, he felt 
none the worse for it. 


Have we got rid of the devil 
or have we not? That is the 
question. In the April num- 
ber of the Journal of Religious Psychol- 
ogy, published by Clark University, 
Worcester, an article by Collys F. Spark- 
man is confidently headed “The Rise, 
Growth and Death of Satan.” But in 
Cambridge, only a few miles away, they 
evidently have not heard of his death, for 
in the July Harvard Theological Review 
appears an article on “The Evil One: 
A Development,” in which John Ed- 
waids Le Bosquet, of Boulder, Col., 
argues that 
“Evil is not usually—so far as experience 
goes—a negative matter, a sign of immatur- 
ity alone or chiefly; it is positive, keenly hurt- 
ing, affrighting. One may theorize in 
one’s study as tho it were negative, but for 
those who have struggled with a habit that is 
ruinous, or have felt the grip of a hard temp- 
tation, sin is something with its own appealing 
individuality, with its own thews and muscles, 
loves and hates. Go into politics, fight 
for a clean municipality, and one must soon 
realize that evil is, tho not so strong in the 
long run, yet every whit as positive as good. 
So with calamity, sickness, microbes, 
they are not mere ‘growing pains’; they have 
a hateful, devouring, crushing aspect. They 
live for themselves and against what is for 
our weal.” 
The author points out that this view is in 
accordance with the present trend of 
philosophic thought—that is, the opposi- 
tion of the pragmatists, pluralists and 
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realists to the absolute idealism forrherly 
dominant, and he concludes by saying 

“Whether or not one goes on to believe that 
it is characteristic of the real evil in the world 
to be personal, will depend upon how funda- 
mental to reality of existence the concept of 
personality is held to be. There are many, 
like myself, who cannot conceive of an im- 
personal positive force for evil.” 


The bicentenary of 
Rousseau—Musician Jean Jacques Rous- 

seau serves M. 
Lalo, the critic of the Temps, as an ex- 
cuse for discussing his musical attain- 
ments—one part of the recent celebra- 
tion at Paris having consisted in a per- 
formance of his opera, forgotten except 
by title, the “Devin du village.” “What 
is curious,” writes M. Lalo, “is that there 
isn’t the slightest trait common to the 
style of Rousseau musician and the style 
of Rouss@au, writer,” As a musician he 
was superficial, “falsely simple,” and in- 
animate. To be sure, he was the most 
powerful musical critic of his day: the 
more the pity, since he was “the mortal 
enemy of French music,” no one sur- 
passing him, not even the German, 
Grimm. Rousseau as a lover of Italian 
music was sure to incur the wrath of M. 
Lalo, whose one idea it is, in all his arti- 
cles, to protest against the departure 
from national and classical ideals by 
French musicians or French opera 
houses. As to Rousseau’s real value as 
composer and critic of music, we are 
not rash enough to hazard an opinion. 
At any rate he copied music when out 
of funds. His reputation would certain- 
ly have been safer had he confined him- 
self to that and botanizing—but then he 
wouldn’t have had a reputation to jeop- 
ardize. 


Two Rivers, Wis., is 
A Municipal Nurse to have a_ visiting 

municipal nurse. She 
will be provided by the Ladies’ Charita- 
ble Association. It is expected that the 
nurse will be at the service of the pub- 
lic to assist surgeons in difficult surgical 
cases in the homes of the city, where it 
is impossible to send for a nurse in time 
to be of use. She will visit from house 
to house, aid mothers in the proper care 
of infants and children who may be in 
need of nursing ; in such cases the people 
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may pay a regular visiting fee, so that 
they are not dependent upon. charity, the 
money so received’ being paid into the 
treasury of the Charitable Association. 
In the schools the nurse will assist the 
medical inspector in the examination of 
school children and the education of 
schoolgirls and factory girls in matters 
of hygiene and health. 


Many people say we have too many 
societies nowadays, but when you ask 
them how to put a stop to it the only 
thing they can think of is to organize 
an Anti-Club Club, with a president, 
three vice-presidents, secretary, treas- 
urer, constitution, by-laws, and a silver 
badge with the letters A, C. C. artistical- 
ly intertwined and a motto from Ibsen 
inscribed underneath: “The strongest 
man in the world is he who stands most 
alone.” 


Doctor Eliot, who has just returned 
from his world tour in behalf of inter- 
national peace, “found in China and 
Japan the strongest and most universal 
desire for peace.” There it was that he 
found, in all ranks of society, war “hated 
and feared.” Verily doth the sun rise in 
the east! , 


Some people nowadays base their 
faith in miracles on a woman in Eng- 
land who can tell the ace of spades with 
her eyes shut. Strange that what our 
Puritanic forefathers called the “Devil’s 
Picture Book” should to their descend- 
ants become confirmation of Holy Writ. 


In the fashion notes from Paris this 
week comes a prophecy of gowns with 
neither hooks nor buttons, back nor 
front. If they come into vogue women 
will have less use for their husbands than 
ever. 


Every man is to be presumed innocent 
until he is proven guilty except a judge. 


Toleration of faults is a good thing so 
long as we don’t extend it to ourselves. 


Duty is what makes you feel bad when 
you don’t do it. 


But, anyway, the crops are good this 
year, 
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Life Insurance in 1911 


WE are in receipt of Part II of the 
annual report of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, covering the financial 
condition at December 31 last, and the 
business operations during rg11 of the 
life insurance companies subject to the 
jurisdiction of that department. 

The aggregate assets of the thirty- 
four companies reporting is shown to 
have been, on the date mentioned, $3,- 
942,144,350. This shows a gain of 
$248,896,028 over the previous year. 
The liabilities, excluding gross surplus 
and special funds, were $3,727,340,150, 
leaving as surplus and special funds the 
sum of $214,804,206. Of the latter, 
$78,946,053 belonged to New York com- 
panies. 

The total income for the year was 
$754,533,218, of which the premiums 
were $564,754,884. The eleven New 
York companies received of this amount 
$289,933,398, and the twenty-three com- 
panies of the other States, $274,821,486. 


The increase in total income was $37,- 
880,482, that of the New York compa- 
nies being $7,028,108, companies of other 


States, $30,852,374. Of the total dis- 
bursements, which were $526,742,690, 
the sum of $390,098,215 was paid to pol- 
icyholders. The cost of management, 
including dividends to stockholders, was 
$136,644,484—about 18 per cent. of the 
income. . 

The dividends to policyholders, paid 
in cash or its equivalent, aggregated 
$80,073,569, which, calculated on the 
basis of premiums, average about 14 per 
cent. ‘These figures do not include divi- 
dend accretions during the year to the 
outstanding deferred dividend policies. 

During 1911 the thirty-four companies 
issued 811,462 policies, covering $1,577,- 
846,249 of insurance, the gain over the 
previous year being 64,434 policies and 
$142,005,043 of insurance. Of these 
amounts the New York companies is- 
sued 389,628 policies for $686,677,019, 
the increases being, respectively, 7,587 
policies and $8,670,635 insurance, The 
companies of the other States gained 
56,397 policies and $133, 334,358. As 
will be seen, the average of gain per 
company, as between New York com- 


panies and those of other States, is in fa- 
vor of the latter. 

As to total insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1911, there was $12,802,989,- 
204 under 6,621,386 policies, an increase 
over the same days in 1910 of $682,14I,- 
142 insurance and 345,195 policies. All 
the foregoing as to insurance in force 
applies to what is known in the business 
as “ordinary” as distinguished from “in- 
dustrial.” 

During 1911 there was a gain of in- 
dustrial insurance amounting to $201,- 
282,613, the full amount of that class in 
force on the last day of the year being 
$3,199,098,003. 

Adding “ordinary” and “industrial” 
together we find that the thirty-four 
companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department have in force in 
excess of $16,000,000,000 ! 

The Superintendent of Insurance con- 
cludes from the reports compiled in his 
office that the business of life insurance 
is in a healthy state. There has been a 
marked increase in the dividend returns 
to policyholders; the amount of new 
business issued and paid for has steadily 
increased during the past few years; the 
lapse ratio, while a fraction higher, has 
not been unsatisfactory, and is probably 
due to the increased cost of living; the 
investment earnings on the companies’ 
assets have been larger; and manage- 
ment expenses have been lower. The 
life insurance business, “taken as a 
whole,” he says, “is in a remarkably 
healthy and satisfactory condition and in 
great contrast to that obtaining prior to 
the passage of the legislation affecting 
life companies in 1906.” 

By way of comment on this observa- 
tion we are to bear in mind that the 
legislation referred to mainly affects New 
York companies, and, as the figures 
quoted indicate, these seem, as to the 
rate of growth, to be at some disadvan- 
tage as compared with the companies of 
other States. We are certain that the 
general effects of the legislation have 
been beneficial; but there are features 
which, in the judgment of conscientious 
and skillful underwriters, are unneces- 
sarily harsh and result in retarding the 
progress of New York companies. 
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Another Good Crop Report 


Own the gth another favorable crop re- 
port was issued. A yield of 680,000,000 
bushels of wheat was indicated on the 
ist, and fine weather since that date may 
have added enough to make a total of 
nearly 700,000,000. If only 680,000,000 
are harvested, however, this quantity will 
exceed last year’s crop by 59,000,000, 
and will be quite satisfactory, in view of 
losses which have made the winter wheat 
crop the smallest since 1904. The prom- 
ised crop of corn, 2,811,000,000 bushels, 
has been surpassed only twice, and a 
great crop of oats will make a new high 
record, exceeding last year’s by 285,000,- 
000 bushels. Present indications and 
last year’s crops are shown below: 

Indicated, 
Aug., 1912. 
Corn eas . .2,81 1,000,000 
Spring wheat .... 290,000,000 
Winter wheat 
Total wheat 


Harvest, 
IgII. 


2,531,488,000 
190,682,000 
430,056,000 
621,338,000 
22,208,000 
33,119,000 
160,240,000 
17,549,000 
19,370,000 
22,934,000 
o- 292,7 37,000 
Tobacco (lbs.) 905,109,000 
Hay (tons) 55,000,000 
A new. record for barley is promised, 
and the condition of hay advanced 6 
points in July. The apple crop (as to 
which the report gave only a condition 
percentage) is the largest since 1897, 
and a considerable increase of exports is 
predicted. 


Buckwheat 
Flaxseed 
Rice 


Potatoes 


Investment Bankers’ Association 


It has been shown by the Post Office 
Department that the people of the 
United States were robbed last year of 
$120,000,000 by scoundrels who used the 
mails to commend and to sell worthless 
bonds and stocks. One of the aims of 
an organization, the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, formed last week in New 
York at a convention of more than 150 
representative investment bankers, doing 
business in many cities, will be to defend 
the public against such rascals. There 
will be a bureau of investigation, which 
will inquire carefully as to the character 
of issues referred to it. The association 


will also work for uniformity of State 
laws governing the issue of municipal 
and public service securities, and in 
many ways will serve the interests of the 
investing public and of the bankers and 
brokers who are associated in it. The 
convention was held under the auspices 
of a committee led by George B. Cald- 
well, vice-president of the Continental 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Chicago, 
who presided as chairman and made an 
excellent address. The officers elected 
are as follows: 

President, George B. Caldwell, Chicago; 
first vice-president, A. B. Leach, New York; 
second vice-president, Ex-Governor Frank W. 
Rollins, Boston; third vice-president, William 
R. Compton, St. Louis; fourth vice-president, 
Lewis B. Franklin, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; fifth vice-president, Warren S 
Hayden, Cleveland; secretary, Frank -R. Fen- 
ton, Chicago; treasurer, C. T. Williams, Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Baltimore; and a board of 
governors, having twenty-four members. 

We are confident that this new asso- 
ciation will promote the public welfare 
by discussion, inquiry, publicity and the 
exertion of its influence in many direc- 
tions. Its first annual convention will be 
held in October or November next. 


....It is announced that The Alumi- 
num Company of America will invest 
$20,000,000 in a new plant, two and a 
half miles from Knoxville, Tenn., taking 
power from the Tennessee Power Com- 
pany. 


....Experts of the Department of 
Agriculture say that more than $45,000,- 
000 is lost every year by American egg 
producers and dealers by improper 
handling and packing. 


....The index number (for commod- - 
ity prices) compiled by Bradstreet’s is 
9.1595 for August I, against 9.1119 for 
July 1, and 8.6568 for August I a year 
ago. 


....July’s pig iron output was 2,410.- 
889 tons, against June’s 2,440,745. 
Steel prices, which were increased in 
July, are now about equal to the high 
record of IgIt. 


....The British income tax yielded, 
in the year ending with March last, £44,- 
334,000, of which England contributed 
£38,421,000, or nearly 87 per cent. 





